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2s.If'a@ man, you would like strength and muscular activity; if a woman, you long for rosy cheeks and that fair degree of cometines’s 
§ without which no one is really beautiful or-handsome. Our advice to you is, leave drugs and medicines alone, and resort to Dr. Tibbles 
Vi-Cocoa, which has unique powers of nutriment (it is a:-food beverage, not a medicine) and exceptional vitalising properties. By thus 

. nourishing your pa Ses cheeks ‘become rosy and: p!ump; whilst the strength and nervous energy thus- gained is the natural outcome of 


‘increased. vital pleasing consequence of greater nourishment and sustenant force. 
“ Tt gives health and atéength.” These are the exact words of Mr. 


-B. ©. Bigginbotton, of Peabody Buildings, Ebury Street, Pimlico 


“2 -SMfr. Higginbottom writes : ‘I feel it my duty to let you know what 
__good- Br. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has'done me. I was discharged from the 
_ Army. in September, 1896, as an invalid after long service abroad, and I 
was not able to work for some considerable time. One day I hada 
present of atin of Vi-Cocoa from someone who thought it would do me 
good. I-derived great benefit from it, and three months after I com- 
monced using it I was able to go to work. I ama goods porter on a 
railway. and do night work, and I know I could not work without Vi- 
’ Cocoa,-as it gives me health and strength.” 


‘:-Phe British Medical Journal says: ‘‘ Vi-Cocoa is a very palatable 
beverage of great stimulating and sustaining properties.” ‘Ihe Luucet 
~ says #.*¢VieCocoa is in the -front. rank of really valuable foods.” We say 
that. for “breakfast and suppér there is nothing to equal Dr. Tibbles’ 


Vi-Cocoa. 


Merit and merit alone, is what we claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and ‘we are prepared to send to any reader a dainty sample tin of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocce, free and post paid. 


Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6., 9d., 1s. 61. Can be obtained from all 
Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 61 and 62 Bunhill Row, 
London. E.C, 
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YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT 1S) 
GALLAHER’S. 
‘TWO, FLAKES’ 


YOU ARE BUYING Lies oe oO ON GETTING IT 
IN THEIR 1, 2, OR 4 OZ DECORATED TINS, 


SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 


NESTLES . 


THE BEST OF ALL FOODS FOR 
INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


ROURISHING AND PALATABLE. 
ae DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 
Sag INVALUABLE FOR BABIES IN F TIME O OD 
ere af the highest Medical Authorities, sent free on application “tu 
H. os zo Geneie 


: a 
SHIP FOR A HA'PORTH OF TAR. 

You can show your commonsense much better than that. 
Ha'porth of Tar is soon bought, and great and beneficial 1- 
accrue if it is used on a leaky'ship. To let the ship sink |.,, 
small an outlay, is to be as wise as Simple Simon, and reap a « 
and irreparable loss. But in other departments besides aie saat 
tarring, men and women do strange things. -.Faney a man lett; _ 
-his health go to ruin for the sake of a few pence, and yet people 
suffer from Indigestion, Wind on-the Stomach, Biliousness, L: 
Complaints, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Pil; 
tation of the Heart, &c., sometimes let the golden o erred slip, i.1 
neglect to buy Page Woodcock’s Wind ell, if they do, : 
loss is theirs, not ours, for thousands will, and do buy thet ie \ 
now make and sell Seven Millions of Pills (not Boxes) per year. 


An Ex-Mayor of the City of Lincoln said to a friend: “I |i: 
a nasty Bilious attack last night. At such times I always tak 
Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills, and am very soon right aguin 
P.S.—Send: us a Post-card for the Ex-Mayor’s name. 


fro 
A carriage > 
Ma: efor Price List. rad Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purely Vegetable, Tasteless. 
ne = and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be taken with perfet 
safety by the most delicate_of either sex. 


‘AH sufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind on the 
Stomach; Sick Headache, Costiveness, Nervotis: ‘Debitity, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Biliousness, é&e., ‘should avail ‘themselves of this most 
excellent Medicine. 


~. “Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold all Medicine Vendor: 
‘nose fy 3 1/14 and 2/9; post free for price by Page oodecek, Lincoln. 
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‘“<WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


E ‘CHA 
EF ILLS 
BLIOUS AND. NERVOUS: SRERS 


SICK HEADAGH CONSTIPA 
WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION 
ISORDERED LIVER, AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 
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Saree Rees | Pointe «GLOBE Co., 


‘In Boxes, 1s. 1k2., and 2s. Oa. each, with tull ouseholders should eres 66, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
directions. 
Tet ote Sen a 


The U4 box contains 86 pills. 
THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR, 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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ALUMINIUM 
NO ENAMELLING. NO RUSTING. 


Ra) C am ) r id ge MADE WITHOUT JOIN. SPLENDID APPEARAN<::.. | 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS F } 
RUBBER CO. LTD.. 
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tful of all serial stories—“The Angel of the Revolution”—begins in SHORT STORIES, ready on Tuesday 
duly 4 If you have not already done so, you-had better trot round to your newsman and order a copy at once. 


falfilled. 
\wailable -» Friday, e }, wmtil 
night, Batecday. July seh, 1809, Por full particulars 


see page 940, 
ri 
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No. 468.] i WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1899. Srarionmns’ Hatt. [One Penny. 
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The Brighter Day. Tue extreme depth of misery is a small boy with a 


cultured P” ~ new pair of boots and no mud puddle. 
“ Yes; shd can look at s hole in a newspaper with- | , : . SS 
out wondering what was cut out. « aes peer day a-coming,” “Jowzs had the iepertinenos, to oo it would take 
———w fo umming ming @ surgical operation a joke into my head. iw 
“ Way, Clara,” said a mother to her little daughter, wie — : a Phcveir bik: wrong. It would be more of a job for 
who was crying, “ what are you about P” There's a ny of @uucen boars &) carpenter. ae 
“*C-cause,” sobbed the little “I s-started And sunny April showers ; 
to m-make dolly a b-bonnet, and it c-comed out |. That'll freshen all the flowers, “Miss Mivxs,” said the proprietor, “do you know 
b-bloomers.” Don’t you know P anything about the new minister who is going to 
“ i busi- » 4 = : 
. Oe a nie | ee Bact! she vestins te are drumming “Yes,” replied the shopwoman. “ He is a tall, fine. 
“ He did; but business was eo dull that Cooly el High and wT; } locking men, fg adr bgp oe eraken eoe 
ding wom a to wake himself up when it was time: For Joy and Hope's to bers may put all the new bonnets we have in the front 
~~ hey nd we Me marching to fai ther, window. 
’'t you know : 
. Queens who Like to Smoke. Bie scans ieighinn day In A Mouthful of Teeth. 
pes ecm A gly from the blue” came the FE sony Pad 1s humming—humming a te bel one aia ora wave op the nent meaning 
ti prom afew wanks ago in Com ee As you go! with an almost complete extra set of teeth in the 
a Shek, the quail ant: gre ae Bright skies above are blending, ia an ox not vouchsafed to many persons. Such 
it, for the future, they would forbear from smoking Ana Gere lea caskaae attention of the officals of one of the London heap tals. 
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cao: Aang pg OF ea ee en a | ok We, very hie now hniform, ad come to | Object of peculiar interest to over a hundred doctors 
is ’ m decree. church, and walked about looking for his seat, but took 


alpi 
smoke cigarettes at all the Continental courts ; “Oh, mon, will ye sit doun, an’ we'll see your new 
among the female votaries of the narcotie herb, | breeks when the kirk’s dune ! Gost, on knal ease ITI teedy ko nae. 
Miian Priackan Payrn, Duchens of Cumberland, as well — Es wns torent fo bas? hia pein ok. whad forced Bs 
as the Princess Prussia, born Princess Irene Money Kept in Hats, 
of Bos sad She Dee ee ee Teen Finally, his gams to swell on the outer 
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rus to an abnormal size, while, in proportion as 
y increased, his physical strength decreased. 

e was then taken to the hospital, where, after care- 
ful watching as an out-patient, it was decided to extract 
a number of the teeth. This was done, put almost as 
fast as were taken out, new ones grew in other 
Flaces until almost the entire roof of the patient’s 
mouth had been taken up by his peculiar ailment. 
Altogether, eighteen teeth have been extracted, and 
recently it has been noticed that the growth of further 
teeth stopped. Whether this condition will be 

rmanent is a moot question time alone will cnswer, 
ut meanwhile the extraction of his teeth has ceased. 
The case is remarkable in medical annals, and is set 


down as a peculiar form of ossification. It is su 
to have an hereditary bearing, the ld’ grandlather 
being described as a peculiarly “ double-jointed” man 


of unusual strength. A load of six hundredweight is 
reputed to be of little weight to him. 


- e sister, the Countess of Traui, was a no 
aiies hatha cigar smoker than she, and m was the 
tL 


sides. Un one he con a beautiful emerald 


“Germeay he pee Mag i ry, italy, Spain, and even in head-dress under cover of his silk helmet a distance of 


the realm of Britannia Grundy, their name is legion. 
the Torkish 


twenty years an eccentric carried such a document in 


, “Of the well-to-do faithful h such a Whenever he required a new hat he 


sto ave few recreations beside 
inhaling the fumes of yellow Jenidjie or Kiritschillar and 
nibbling chocolate, pralines, fondus, and rahat lakoam. 

« Sucx used to be on the stage, and what do you think 
he-bas done, mamma?” 


ter ” 
“ He has had a trap-door cut in our parlour, so he can 


isi Newspsor: “Paper, sir?” 
in the way of hoarding, paper money to the value of 


City Man: “ What pepers have 5087 
when I have callers.” being discovered under the straw of her Sunday Newsboy: “ Look here, mister, I've ter work for 
escape wi ve i ive padding, truly 
eh A Ecce thas ot studded with fourteen valuable 


my livin’. I know th’ names of all th’ I 2 
but T ain't no time to stand here oad vacua: 
Come some Sunday afternoon.” 
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Durie a school tea the other day s kindly old 


NOTICE. < “© 


The Competition announced last week has been 
unavoidably held over for a time. However, 
on page 939 you will find particulars of a 
pleasant way o!f making money. 


sheepishly listening. The lawyer was pressing a 
tion urgently, whee she said, with fire Resktag frog ae 


to eat, what to drink, and what to avoid ?” : “You needn’t try to catch me, sir; you tried 


id : 
ic My per Shera you ever read any book which woald 

. bless yer, sir,” replied the young gentleman 
with Kis mouth half-full of plumcake, “I don’t want no 

book. ee I can, I drinks all I can, and I 

avoids : Wee 

marian , of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
iece is published in the Double July Number MAG - It is of interest in 
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‘A second series of the s'ories, “Dora Myrzl, the Lady 
Dacia” wil begat a bw poke] ee 


A HONEYMOON CATASTROPHE. 


By Harsgy Somervi.ue. 


Tue unconscious cause of the whole affair was Martha, 
Martha and her of heart in wishing to supply us 
with a restaurant -sandwich apiece. If there been 
no such things as ham-sandwiches (and babies) Lita and I 
would have passed our honeymoon without mishap; but 
since there were, and are, such things—very substantial 
things, too—as restaurant ham-sandwiches, it is no use 
imagining what would have happened had such not been 
the case. But toexplain. Lita and I were husband and 
wife—I should say wife and husband, but that’s a trifle— 
a husband and wife of two hours and fifty minutes standing! 
All the turmoil of the wedding breakfast was a thing of the 

and like all married couples we had started amid the 
inevitable shower of rice and slippers on our honeymoon, 
and Martha accompanied us, and the baby. 

Of course she and “it ”—I always called a baby “it” in 
those days, though experience has since brought superior 
knowledge on the subject—of course the two were only 
going to accompany us as far as Charing Cross Station. 

We were comfortably installed in an “en; ”*_what 
mockery !—carriage, Lita and I, and Martha’s honest 
features filled the open window as she chatted at the top of 
her voice, thereby causing us pangs of anguish lest she 
should unwittingly reveal our secret, that we were newly 
married; and then some evil ius put it into Martha’s 
head to discover the absence of -sandwiches. 

“ What,” she almost shrieked, “no sandwiches! 
take baby a minute, there’s plenty of time, and I'll run” 
ormtid artha running!) “to the restaurant and get a 
couple.” 


Before we had time to remonstrate she had dumped the 
infant—it was about six montbs old, I should think— 
through the window and on to my knee, and was gone 
before you could pronounce the traditional but meaning- 
less words “ Jack Robinson.” 


Here, 


the engine suddenly bum backwards; Lita shrieked, 
and the train commenced slowly moving out of the station! 

“ Martha—where’s Martha?” screamed Lita, jumping 
up and fumbling with the catch of the door. 

She thrust her head out of the carriage window and 
waved frantically at a porter. Martha was nowhere to be 
seen, and that—ahem !—“ annoying ” baby was in the com- 

t alone with a newly-married couple! But, in the 
excitement of the moment, the alarming nature of tho 
affair did not appear to me. 

“Here, we-must get rid of ‘it,’” I exclaimed; “ must 
get rid of ‘ it’ somehow.” 

And I relieved Lita in her attempts to the door, 
but, to my horror, discovered that we were locked in, and 
the train was rapidly gaining impetus, and no one seemed 
to take es | notice of my shouts! 

A stupid looking porter suddenly realised that I was not 
making an exhibition of myself merely for fun, and came 

ing towards the compartment in anticipation, I think, 
of getting eome fellow-porter’s gratuity. My first idea was 
to throw the baby out of the window, but even had I de- 
cided to risk the unfortunate little creature's neck, I should 
have been unable to do so since I discovered that we were 
both sancing on its really unnecessarily long clothes. 

And then, further schemes were frustrated by the train 
dashing out of the station, leaving the porter muttering 
over his disappointment, and Litaand me staring blankly at 
one another, and at the baby. 

“Maurice!” 

“ Lita!” 

It was all we were capablo of saying, 

And then the look on Lita’s face told me that she 
realised the uncomfortable (to put it mildly) nature of our 
position. 

And our dismay was increased a hundredfold when the 
baby began to howl. 

“ Shut the window,” commanded Lita, making the best of 
a bad job. “The least we can do is to make ‘ it’ comfortable.” 
You will notice that my wife was no more educated in the art 
of deciage ine babies than I was, and I seem to think the 
way she held the ergs brat was hardly orthodox. 

“ Lita,” I sted, “ we pull the communication 
cord and stop the train?” 

“ Well, I hardly know,” she replicd. But we settled the 
difficulty by discovering that the communication was out of 
order. We were imprisoned, in the third hour of our 
married life, with a howling baby. 

To make matters worse it was terribly cold—I forgot to 
mention that there were several inches of snow on the 
ground—and I really am led to think that Martha did not 
clothe the child sufficiently warmly. It howled the whole 
‘ae f from London to Dover. 

had exhausted my vocabulary and Lita her patience. 
Moreover, we had done all in our power to stop the wlieg: 
I had ted stuffing a finger or two into its open mouth. 
Lita the scheme with dire results—the child howled 
all the more. 

But that wasn’t all; at the station two men, friends of 
mine were to meet us, to be introduced to Lita and then to 
seo us off by the boat. What would they say when they 
saw the baby? The circumstances of the 

ted that I doubted whether my friends would 
e my explanation. It was really too terrible, and I 
was worrying about it just as much as I was. 
Suddenly a bright idea struck me. . 

“ The bundle of wraps,” I exclaimed. 

“The bundle of wraps!” repeated Lita, somewhat amazed 
at my outburst. 


A new serial sto 
PEARSON'S 


Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, author of the “ Adventures of 
GAZINE, It ts entitled the “ Lost Continent,” 


“Yes, for the sake of ap , let’s sm *it’ out 
of the station inside the bundle of wraps. Then we can 
get rid of Parker and Atkinson and return to town with 
‘it’ 

Lita jumped at the idea—and the wraps 

And that was how we stopped the howling. 

“ It looks rather big,” murmured Lita, eyeing the bundle. 

I could not disagree. It looked not only big, but pecu- 
liar. 


“I suppose it won’t be suffocated ?” I suggested. 

“Oh, no fear of that,” she “but what if some- 
thing happens and Mr. Atkinson or Mr. Parker sees ‘it’? 

“ Nothing can happen,” I assured her, “ and if it does, we 
can explain matters. : 

And as I spoke the train commenced to slow down, and in 
a painfully short time had drawn up in the station. : 

he usual ecene of bustle ensued, in the midst of which 
we caught the sound of a etrident voice exclaiming, “ Keep 
your seats, please, ladies and gentlemen.” What did it 
mean ? 

Had Martha telegraphed to the station-master and was 
the latter under the impression that we should endeavour 
to smuggle the—er—confounded baby out of the station ? 
At any rate something unusual was going on. I protruded 
my head from the window, and caught sight of a remark- 
able number of policemen and station officials. ‘What were 
they doing? almost collapsed on to the seat when I 
perceived they were searching the iages. 

“ Here, let's try and get out of this,” I suggested, and so 
saying I flung open the door (it was not the locked one) 


and jumped out. 

« Han me the—er—wraps, dear,” I said, and Lita did 
60. Me took the bundle gingerly, then assisted the wife to 
alight. 

“Wait a moment, if you please, sir,” shrieked a meddling 
ticket collector, and, as he kept his eagle eye upon us, we 
were compelled to do so. In a moment one of the police- 
men had reached our compartment. 

He glanced inside, and, seeing it was empty, was about 
to move on to the next. 

To my annoyance and rage, the meddling ticket collector 
drew the attention of the man in blue to us. 

The latter, an inspector, turned to us, and glancing, as I 
imagined with unnecessary sharpness at the bundle of 
wraps, asked me a question that almost took my_breath 
away. 

“ Have you seen a baby ?” 

With difficulty I retained my composure, and lightly 
replied that I had experienced that pleasure on several 
occasions. I fear, however, that Lita must have betrayed 
our little secret by her features, for the officer submitted us 
to a further scrutiny, then proceeded to ask where we had 
got into the train. 

Since there had beefi no stop, I considered the question 
somewhat unnecessary. 

We were rescued C7 the arrival of another officer—an 
imposing-lcoking personage in plain clothes, whom J rightly 
presumed was a detective. 

“ Now, Moore, what’s 7 here?” he asked. 

Moore whispered something into his superior’s ear. 

“ Nonsense,” replied the detective, “the description states 
that the man is stout and florid—doesn’t apply to this 


nt. 
ease I blessed the man as he proceeded to inform us that 
we were free to depurt. 

“Come, Lita,” I remarked, “let us go then and eee whether 
we ¢an find Atkinson and Parker.” 

I made a movement in the direction of the exit, and the 
detective was about to proce.d with his eearch, when the 
man Moore, purpesely it seemed to me, knocked up against 
the bundle of wraps. 

And out of the bundle there suddenly proceeded a low 
moan. 

“Hi, sir, hi!” the policeman almost shrieked in his de- 


The detective turned. 

“ ‘These is they,” exclaimed Moore with barbarous disre- 
gard for grammar. “I ’eard a ’owl.” 

“ Heard a howl,” corrected the detective. But he did not 
have to stand staring at his colleague very long for that— 
well, baby of Martha’s gave vent to another aaa alarmingly 
audible expression of its feelings. 

A gleam of pleasure lighted up the detective’s features. 

‘i Have the goodness to undo that bundle,” he commanded 


y. 

“Sir,” I responded in a quivering voice, “what is your 
authority ?” 

But it was a poor attempt at bluff, and seeing that the 
representatives of the law were going to seize upon that 
fatal bundle I changed my tone. 

“Here, my man,” I said, “ l’ve got an injured cat in this 
Laer Here's half-a-crown. Don’t bother me to undo the 

undle. If you think I’m a thief running away with stolen 
Property, as I presume you do, your finely mistaken.” 

‘Lhe detective Janghed—a cruel, harsh laugh. 

“ Don’t trouble to continue the search,” he said to Moore, 
“these are our parties,” 

I didn’t grasp his meaning ; he did—my shoulder. 

- “Consider yourself under arrest,” he remarked politely ; 
“and you, too, madam,” turning to Lita. Then, 


the bundle out of my hand, he laid it gently on the plat- 
Ey ee aes reventen to the ished gaze of a 
num isitive passengers—Martha’s baby! 
ee herea 9 injured cat,” he said. 
I winced. Lita clutched nervously at my arm. What a 
So a nae been 60 cores fo ee. 
“How ou account for your possession of this child ?” 
naked the detective + : 
Q am at liberty to carry my baby as I please.” 
I pluc sep par te fall another lie “ 

ita 


that bold cert flere Lh ame up 
to the detective and almost throwing herself into his arms. 
“Oh, there’s some mistake,” she said plaintively. 
“Maurice and I haven’t done anything. We were only 
married to-day.” é 


—_ 


“Ha! ha! ha!” yelled the uncivil policeman, “nly 
married to-day ! ” and he at the baby, then at Lit:, 
last at me. “ Pity you couldn’t think of something bett. 
than that,” he said.. 

“Here, you have no right to detain us,” I exclaimed 
angrily. ‘This child is my sister-in-law’s, and was left in 
the train at Charing Cross by mistake.” 

The i tor burst into another peal of laughter thi:t 
quite shook the platform. 

“Why not your great-grandmother’s,” he suggeste:] 
cruelly. : 

pres draw the curtain over the next few incidcnts, 
They are really too painful for words. It will suffice to say 
that the. baby was taken away from us (not that w. 
regretted that) and given into the charge of the ladic.’ 
wai -room attendant, in whose motherly embracc it 
h ly forgot to howl, and settled itself down for slecp; 
that Parker and Atkinson never turned uP, and that as for 
Lita and me, we were bundled into another waiting-room, 
and the door was locked upon us. Two policemen, tov, 
were placed on guard outside. — 

What had we done? Did Martha think we kad kid- 
napped the child, and had she sererepned toDover re ,uest- 
ing our apprehension. No, she could certainly not have 
been co foolish as that. Strive as we might, we couldn't 
realiso whut had happened. That the police were searching 


for the baby when they lighted upon the bundle there was 
no doubt. But why? 
The answer was not forthcoming. 


Never shall I forget that terrible detention. It was 
bitterly cold; there was no fire. The snowflakes rattled 
down the chimney and on to the paper in the grate. 

Lita cried two or three times hen she cried I kissd 
her, reminding her that the mistake would soon be recti- 
fied. Then she driad her eyes, and we sat and chatted, 
But if Iam speaking to men and women who have fiun-‘es— 
with or without the final e,as the case may be—let me 
distinctly state, on the strength of my experience, that a 
waiting-room is not the best place for a honeymoon to be 
spent—unless there is a good fire and something to eat. 

‘or we both grew very hungry as the hours on, or 
rather, crept—for a minute seemed more like an hour than 
any other measure of time. 7 

And then we wished we had Martha’s ham-sandwiches! 

It was six o'clock and almost dark when the key turned 
in the door of the waiting-room, and a number of men 
entered, one with a light. 

Were they going to carry us off to gaol ? a 

It didn’t look like it, certainly, for the detective almost 
bowed down to the ground when he found himself face to 
face with us. I perceived that the blunder he had made 
had been discovered. 

“Well,” I shouted, in aloud, harsh voice that almost 
made me start with astonishment, “ what is the meaning of 
this unpardonable insult—the imprisonment of two 
passengers, who, through some atrocious error—blunde:— 
clumsiness, have lost the boat.” 

Then somebody fell upon me from behind, and I saw that 
it was Martha, who had just released Lita from her bear- 
like embrace. 

“One minute,” I said to her gently, “let me hear thi; 

i} ry nee, 

“It’s all a terrible, careless mistake of mine, my dear 
sir,” he stammesed, “a mistake that I greatly regret.” 

“Get on,” I ordered, conscious of the fact that my hour 
had now come. 

“It was like this, sir, we were instructed by wire to 
syprehend two parties who were travelling with a child.” 

“ e P ” 

“It appears that the infant son of the Duke of Gramount 
was kidnapped this morning by his nurse and her brother, 
The Duke was led to believe that the kidnappers had taken 
cab to Charing Cross. The presumption was, they took 
train from there to this town, sir. Discovering tho 
child in a rather peculiar place, sir, we thought you 
were the parties, sir. I am sure you will pardon the 
blunder, sir ; quite unintentional, sir,” and so on.. 

“ And you, Martha?” I asked, my breath almost taken 
away by the remarkable coincidence of two babies being 
carried off cn the identical day. 

“I followed you, silly, by the next train,” replied my 
ee, who, it appears, had only just arrived from 

own. 

“ Well, sir, and why are you releasing us now?” I said 
(with a earcastic intonation on the “sir”), turning to the 
abashed detective. 

“ Because, sir, the real criminals were captured at 


Ramsgate two hours they had taken a different trai 
from what we epetel cy 
rs 


e e e * 
e Lita and I started on our honeymoon proper a few hours 
ter. 
en eee 


“ Mamma,” said George Gazzam, “when the grocer 
comes, won’t you please order some arrowroot ?” : 
“ What for, | pad 


“I want to plant it and raise an archery set.” 
——e fe . 
“ WILLIAM, wake up; there’s somebody knocking on 
the back door.” 
htened, Susan. I ordered our 1 


step-ladder to be delivered at midnight so that the nei;:1:- 
bours wouldn’t find out we had one.” 


———>fo—__ 


“ Way did you invite Bragden to spend Sunday wit! 
youP It nearly broke his at when Jennie Harkii 


you. 

“ I know it. I thought if Bragden came up ana ~:~ 
—— ona her — aoe in the Teviee 
over w am supposed resi e” Sey eerey ae 
qiad tor bined! afters”) ama 


Kettle,” begins in the Double July Number 0: 
dcalli sith the Ceepstmea Ringtenticl een 


= Ap ila Sia ree Dy 
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WEEK ENDING 
Juxy 8, 1899, 


WAITING EIGHT MONTHS TO GET 
AN OX’S EXPRESSION. 


THIS Is WHAT ONE Famous JAPANES:: ARTIST DID. 
AND OTHERS DO EQuaLty Strange THIN«s, 


ANENT the article on the Royal Academy of 
Japan which appeared in P.W. recently, the following 
facts, showing the conscientious way in which J apanese 
artists go about their work, will be found interesting. 

In olden days, long before the introduction of 
Euro civilisation into their country, most of the 
artistic work ordered by the lords of the land of the 
Mikados, was done on their own premises either by 
artists who lived there continually and formed part of 
their retinue, or by specialists who were called for the 
purpose, and remained in the house as guests of the 
patron until the work was completed. j 

Whether the artist was a member of the household 
or not, he had everything he wanted while he was 
working, even to the finding of his clothes and pocket- 
money and pre materials, and when the work was 
finished he had a gift of money corresponding with the 
size of the picture and the excellence of the work done, 
the latter being determined by the praise of the critics 
who came to inspect it. 

The artist worked when he chose, as he does now, he 
had free liberty given to him, and he went hither and 
thither, out and about, without being questioned, a 
license which has yet to be found given to anybody of 
any rank in Ja) 

A native nobleman of great power, wealth, and 
influence, once invited to his house a celebrated artist 
to paint a picture for him, the subject of which was to 
be a flight of certain native birds winging their way 
across the face of the full moon. To show that the 
gentleman meant business he inclosed money, a douceur 
of £1,000, asa guarantee of good faith. : 

Such a commission as that would be equivalent to a 
wealthy Britisher sending an artist, like a Munkacsy or 
a Messionier, a request for a picture accompanied by a 
cheque for about £5,000; for the ambition of the 
Japanese nobleman was to have a picture painted by the 
first painter in the empire, and which would be regarded 
most valuable in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

The dake waited for nearly a year for the reply from 
the artist and as none had been received from him up to 
the expiration of that long period he wrote again, 
inclosing a further £1,000 asa gentle hint that a reply 
was wanted and eagerly looked for. 

The artist wrote immediately, returning the money 
that had been sent, and saying that ever since he bad 
received the favour of the communication from the duke 
he had watched at the period of every moon for a good 
opportunity to make the requisite study from nature, 
but had not yet succeeded in doing so. 

It was impossible to say when he would be able to do 
it; it might take him five, ten, fifteen years; it might 
be that he might never see a flight of such birds in such 
@ way as to able to reproduce them correctly, and 
he veers returned the Duke’s most magnificent 

resent. 
This illustrates how very conscientiously Japanes3 
artists work, their idea ona not to paint a subject 
unless they are closely bound up in the story of the 
picture they are painting, and versed in all the details 
connected with it. 

Another powerful noble—a memb2r of the Court 
circle of the Emperor—desirous of having a sword-case 
of gold bronze made, invited to his house an artist who 
was celebrated in that line. It was to be ornamented 
with an autumn landscape and an ox in the foreground. 
It was after the usu:l festival in connection with the 
new year (when nobody works for nine days) that the 
artis are He wont to Base! with a will, mixed his 
metals, m: is igns, on to the engravin 
and inlaying, and in three or four months had his 
sxord-case nearly completed. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of the figure of the ox to be inlaid, it was practi- 
cally done and to the satisfaction of the courtier. 

But suddenly the artist was seized with an apparent 
fit of laziness. Instead of finishing the work, i took 
up his book, pipe, and tobacco, and day after day went 
out into the green fields and did not return again till 
evening. 

Months passed by like this, but being an artist, as 
has been pointed out earlier, nobody questioned him or 
interfered with him or his liberty. But the imperial 
courtier wanted his pert | sword for a special occasion 
at court, and so ventured to ask the artist why he didn’t 
proceed with the work, since there was not much more 
“Tt phe f the pat ll ing 

e@ patience of the patron was really gett 
exhausted. The reply was as criginal as it was char- 
acteristic of the Sonny: With a mind conscious of 
rectitude, and a heart full of devotion to his work, the 
artist said that when he came to make the ox required 
in the fo: und he knew not whether the expression 
of its face in autumn might not be different from what 
it is at other seasons of the year, so he had been wait- 
ing through the spring and summer for autumn, and 
now that it had arrived he would study the animal's 
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Who Won. the Bet ? 


A RATHER disastrous wager was that of the man who 
made a bet with his sweetheart that he could dust the 
sitting room before she cou'd throw a stone that would 
hit the fence. 

At the end of an hour she had broken three panes of 
glass, hit a small ts and destroyed several rose bushes ; 
while he had smashed four vases, knozked down two 
pictures, and brushed some bric-«-brac into the fire. 

d yet there are some people who maintain that 
the spheres of the sexes ure one and the same. 


—_————w fo 
Return of the Earring. 


EaRrines are coming in again, and while fashion’s 
slaves are meekly protzsting that they will not wear the 
barbarous things, they will undoubtedly quietly submit 
in the end. 

The edict has gone forth that earrings are to be worn 
again, and the jewellers are prepared for an immediate 
demand for that article of jewellery which was relegated 
to oblivion ten years ago. 

One driweaee the revival is the fact that nine out 
of every ten women will need to have their ears pierced 
again, and every woman has an acute remembrance of 
that painful eral in the past. When our mothers 
were young, it was the custom to pierce the ears by 
ete a cork behind them, stretching the lobes of the 
ear tight over the cork and then piercing’ with a needle, 
afterward drawing a silken thread and a gold ring, made 
especially for the purpos2, through the hole. 

earl or diamond screw rings will hold their own for 
a long time in wom:n's favour, but there are some new 
and startling fancies shown in the way of earrings in 
the jewellery shops. 


— ee 
They Design Their Own Clothes. 


“ A PATRON of ours, who deems himself a designer of 
no ordinary degree, always sends us_ water-colour 
sketches of the garments he wishes to order,” said the 
chief of a large clothing firm to P.W. the other day. 
“Here is a drawing of a cycle suit we are commissioned 
tomake for him. It seems merely an ordinary affair, but 
theseat and inner leg parts are to be of fine strong leather. 
Nothing unusual yet, yousay. Recollect, however, that 
the leather is to te hand-painted in exact imitation of 
the check cloth selected, and you will agrea that the 


‘task is by nomeans commonplace. Leather knee bands, 


also decorated, complete these novel breeches. A casual 
observer will think the knickers are made entirely of 
cloth. 

“Eccentric with regard to his pocket-flaps, a certain 
actor changes his design with every suit ordered. Now 
square, now vandyked, varied at times by bindings of 
gay-coloured ribbon, his dress is striking, original, and 
often inartistic. Sketches of these pocket-lids are sent, 
and we are always expected to submit a number of 
made-up flaps to please his fastidiousness and secure 
the order. 

“We have one customer who insists on moveable 
sleeves to {and under coats. He asserts that this 
is his own idea, and very elaborate directions we receive 
before the tailor is permitted to build the garment. 
The sleeves are fastened to tha shoulder by means of 
pins, easily detached, but why he desires such incon- 
venience we are at a loss to say. Of course, the pins defy 
close observation; but the fit of the jacket is not always 
neat and peake 

“ An artist not unknown to London society invariably 
sketches in colours the gowns he wishes his wife to 
wear; they are always in good taste, and suit her 
figure to perfection. Respecting himself, he is not 
particular, and very rarely designs the garments he 
intends to wear. e have heard that milliners are 
favoured with sketches of hats and bonnets from the 
same brush. Naturally, these attentions entail extra 
labour, but we put on extra charges. We shouldn't like 
the idea to become common.” 


—— et eee 


“Oxtp Brown won't live long; he has one leg in the 
te.”’ 
OY oa tesa one leg in the grave.” 
“No; he's going to be cremated.” 
ee fe 

Sue: “If you could have one wish, what would it 
be P ” 

* He: “It would be that—that—oh, if I only dared to 
tell you what it would be!” 

She : “ Well, goon. Why do you suppose I brought 
up the wishing subject ?” 

———» fe 

Hareyr: “So you didn’t get that pretty Miss Dimple 
after all?” ; ie 

Dick: “No; I had the good luck to be caooted. 

Harry: “Sour grapes! You were fearfully gone on 
h ne, 

“Dick : “I admit it. I am now, when you come to 
that. But I’m in luck, all the same. When I meet her 
and her husband in society she gives her attention to 
me, which is just heaven, and her husband all the time 
is torn by the fangs of jealousy.” 


.. 


\ 
931 
McKINLEY IS BEING POISONED 


THE PRESIDENT OF AMERICA IS SUFFERING FROM 
Nicotine Porsonina, AND IN HIS ILLNESS STILL 
Persists 1n SMOKING CIGARS. 


It would szem from the accounts which bave appeared 
in certain British medical journals that the President 
of the United States has developed » new phase of 
disease from the effects of over-indulvence in the 
smoking of cigars. 

No man of prominence in American life has been 80 
industrious a cigar smoker as Mr. McKinley. He has 
smoked all day long while at work or at recreation. 
The nicotine has at last got on his nerves, and it 
bothers him. His medical advisers have ordered him 
away, and for the time being limited his flirtation with 
Lady Nicotine. 

He used to write with a cigar in his mouth, one side 
of his face screwed up, and one eye closed to avvid the 
smoke. But this trick did not help him. His hand 
tremb!ed, and his signature lost its usual firmness. His 
skin became hot and dry, and then ran with cold perspir- 
ation. He danced from nervousness, and sleep deserted 
him. At this time a cigar was always between his lips 
during a 1 his waking hours; he literally smoked from 
early morn till late at night, getting through a box of 
fifty cigars in about two days. 

He is-now allowed only four cigars a day. He has 
smoked only the one brand, and before he was attacked 
with his present illness the firm that supplied him 
made considerable capital out of the advertisement. 
They published large posters bearing a beautiful 

icture of a delightful-looking cigar, tke portrait of 
heKinle , and an announcement that: ‘“ McKinley 
has smoked 100,000.” But since that gentleman's ili- 
nes3 the poster has been withdrawn, doubtless out of 
respect for the eick Pres dent, and the prosperity of 
their business. Mr. McKinley, however, still smokes the 
same brand of cizar. 

Of course, the President's fondness for smoking is 
as well known amongst strangers as among his friends, 
and he is constantly receiving a never-ending stream of 
cigars from all parts of the Republic. 

One enthusiastic tobacco planter in Porto Rico sent 
him 500 specially large and choice cigars made 
up with a neat band round each, the band ornamented 
with Mr. McKinley’s portrait, subscribe] with the 
words: ‘“ America’s First Citizen.” 

American officers who have been serving in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Phillipines, und other tobacco. 
growing ete have ut various times sent large 
parcels of choice cigars, but Mr. McKinley has not 
revelled in these gifts. He has occasionally smoked a 

ift cigar, but he much prefers hisown. Onno occasion 
ie he smoked a cigar sent by a atranger. 

The cigar giver from. the colonies, while indulging in 
the enthusiasm of a and benevolent nature, has, 
nevertheless, unconsciously played a joke on the popular 
American President, for the latter has to-pay a very 
heavy toll on every box that is sent to him, this tax 
being the penalty of the McKinley tariff bill which the 
President introduced to the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, while he was only a member of the Senate. 

Every new consignment that comes in addressed to 
Mr. McKinley, causes him and his friends the greatest 
amusement, which is dearly paid for, for the 
duty on imported cigars is excessive, and the President 
is not exempt from the operation of the law, und the 
officers of the Customs, be it said, are unusually prompt 
in collecting the dues from the President as each lot of 
cigars is delivered. 

One room in the White House is full of boxes con- 
taining the choicest cigars, most of which will go either 
to the President's friends or be disbursed amonz certain 
homes for soldiers and sailors. 

Turning to t!e psychological side of President 
McKinley's illness from over smoking, it must be 
remembered that the primary cause of the trouble is 
the amount of nicotine which has got absorbed into the 
system and rendered it distrcssingly weak. , 

Pure nicotine is to be found only in the chemist’s 
laboratory, but some of the drug is contained in every 
cigar and every ounce of tobacco that is smoked. 

One drop is sufficient to kill a cat. 

A straw smeared with pipe nicotine was once dipped 
intoa man’s glass of whisky by a friend merely as a 
joke while the former had his back turned, but on his 
drinking the contonts of the glass he died. 

You cannot regard nicotine a3 a cumulative poison, 
but in certain cases there is proof that it tarries longer 
in some human bodies than in others. Mr. McKinley's 
isa casein point. The symptoms of tobacco poisoning 
are familiar to most people. Some people turn quite 
sick in tasting tobacco; ladies (excepting those of the 
manly order) shudder and shake their heads on their 
lips coming in contact with the weed in any form; 
ektidren abhor the taste, all of which proves, of course, 
that the human system in its natural and innocent state 
protests against the intrusion of the nicotine poison. 

But one soon overcomes that protest, and adopts 
smoking as a pleasurable habit at the expense of the 
appearance of certain nervous symptoms, if there is 
over-indulgence. As a nerve poison nicotine affects une 
heart, it impairs its functions, and interferes, too, with 
the respiratory functions. And having contracte:l the 
habit, it is a very difficult matter to break away from it. 


If you want to become rich read the July Deuble Number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. The leading self-made millionaires of 
‘ Am 


erica (specially interviewed for the purpose), will tell you the secret of wealth. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jury 8, 189e. 


Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown ts paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


4595. Which was the First City to be Divided into 
Parishes ? : 

Ancient city parishes were, in some instances, evolved 
by degrees from “shires,” although the latter were 
hardly synonymous with what we understand by that 
term. A charter is extant in the Laing Collection, by 
which “Ada the Countess,” between iss and 1178, 

nted a piece of land in Crailshire—meaning the 
wn parish of Crail, then a place of great importance. 
There is also evidence that Glasgow had_ parochial 
divisions as early as 1136, a certain portion of the com- 
munity having been bound to have their meal ground 
at a mill built about that date, and which was the pro- 
perty of the Church. Salisbury—then one of the prin- 
cipal English cities—was divided in 1220 intofive parishes, 
viz., St. Thomas, the Cathedral, St. Martin’s, St. 
Edmund's, and St. Paul’s. London's parishes emerged 
gradually as the groups of dwellings clustering round 
each of the churches neared each other, rather than 
from Ge Shaper fixing of their boundaries by enact- 
ment. e earliest entries in London parish registers 
are those of St. James's, Garlickhythe, in 1535, and of 
St. Mary Botham in 1536. 


4596. Which is the Most Remarkable Instance in Recent 
Times of a Great and Sustained Increase in the 
Value of Company Shares ? 

Of very great undertakings, the Suez Canal shares 
would undoubtedly be the answer. The original face 
value of the shares was about £20, and they now fetch 
about £130. Of lesser concerns, the New Kiver Shares 
would appear to show the biggest profit on record. 
For thirty years after the company was founded the 
King’s and Adventurers’ shares were worth only £5 
apiece. Ten years ago mm Adventurer'’s Share was sold 
at public auction to the Prudential Insurance Company 
for £122,800, and the next year a King’s Share sold for 
£95,100. The original nominal price of the shares was 
£100. The original 4s. shares of the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Stores pay 200 per cent. dividend, and 
seldom or never come on to the market. Coat’s 
Threads £10 Ordinary are now worth about £71, and 
Guinness’s £100 Ordinary have increased more than 550 
per cent. 

4906, What is the Origin of Nod on Passing an 
Acquaintance? mee ‘ 


The probability is that the origin of this custom could 
only be found by going far back into the ages of antiqa- 
ity when prostration was the attitude of the slave before 
bis master. In short, what we now call politeness 
began in servility. There can hardly be any doubt but 
that the practice of bowing the head originated in ex- 
posing the neck: to the stroke of the sword. From 
ite earliest literal meaning it took a figurative one, 
meaning submission, then deference, then 
mere iteness. In short, as Herbert Spencer 
Fa gl nod or bow of modern politeness is the last 
relic of the prostration of ancient servility.” In the 
same way we shake hands with the right instead of the 
left because the right was the sword-hand and the giving 
of it into the hand of an enemy was a sign of peace and 

faith. Taking off the hat, too, is a relic of doffin 
the helmet and so leaving the most vulnerable portion 
the body undefended as a mark of confidence on enter- 
ing the dwelling of an ally or a friend. 

5599. By whom, when, and where did the Custom of 
Placing der at 
the Doors of Tobacconists’ Shops ? 

The custom of Lava | the effigies of Highlanders, 
arrayed in their national costume, originated with a 
Scotsman named David Wishurt, a snuff and tobacco 


merchant, whose shop was situated in Coventry Street, 
Piccadilly, London. Wishart commenced business on 
December 3lst, 1720, the birthday of Prince Charles 
Edward Stewart, and being a fervent and enthusiastic 
acme of cay tyes fae ee a 
greatly frequen men whose opinions 
im acco with his own. set mp ths figure 
of a Highlander at his shop door; and business’ 
as well as those of his successors, had ved 
on them the figure of a Highlander surmounted by a 
thistle and crown. It had previously been the custom 
for tobacconists to use effigies of rican Indians, 
etc., as signs. Wishart’s original shop was in existence 
until 1881, when it was pulled down owing to altera- 
tions in the street. At the time of its demolition it 
was the oldest tobacconist’s shop in London. 


4601, Which is the Most Remarkable Recorded Instance 
of Science Assisting in the Detection of Crime? 


A criminal has been convicted by the shape of a 
article of steel too small to be seen by the naked eye. 
That happened in the Finsbury murder case, where a 
man named Moore had cut his wife’s throat through to 
the spinal column, where infinitesimal portions of metal 
were cetitber pe hie x apa a Tp 
to correspond exactly wi iny gaps in the e 
of a yasoe ie the od ci ct her husband. 4 
murderer of an Indian tea-planter was recently detected 
by a faint finger-mark agreeing with a previously 
taken record of the assassin’s thumb-lines. The most 
celebrated case, however, is that of Lamson, who in 1882 


poisoned his brother-in-law by aconite, depending upon 
the fleeting nature of the id to escape tion. He 
was tried before Sir Henry Hawkins, when it was shown 


that aconite was present in the lad’s remains, the con- 
viction being largely brought about by the evidence of 
an expert, who swore that, after locating the poison by 
clever tests, he had actually tasted a portion of the 
viscera, and found the peculiar flavour his experiments 
had indicated. 

4602. Did the Ancients Wear Knitted Stockings? 


It is asserted in many books (1) that the ancients did 
not use stockings, and (2) that the art of knitting was 
unknown before the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
But that both these statements are wrong, is proved by 
the existence of knitted stockings found in the grave of 
an ancient Egyptian mummy, and now preserved in 
the Louvre in Paris. These stockings are short, 
resembling socks, and are knitted with t skill; the 
material is wool, which? was B derawet white originally. 
but is now brown with age. The knitting is loose and 
elastic, and seems to have been done with rather thick 
needles. The ooking are begun, as they would be at 
the present day, with a single thread; the heels are 
shaped as they would be now, and are very well done. 
The toe, however, is different from that of a modern 
scone it ends in two tube-like projections which 
resemble the fingers of a glove. The reason of this is 
that the stocking was made to fit the sandal, in which 
there was a strap from the toe to the instep. 


4603. Has a Domestic Animal ever Become Extinct ? 


Not as a species, but varieties have done so. Amo’ 
dogs the peculiar breeds utilised as turnspite and for 
draught purposes have become extinct, the former com- 
pletely, and the latter so far as this country is con- 
Loreal The old English mastiff, formerly yellow and 
black, is now only partially represented by the buff aoe 
which goes under that name, whilst the ancient Iri 
wolf-dog is now unknown. The “great war-horse” of 
medieval writers—formerly represented in this country 
by the British war-horse, of which Julius Cwesar 
recorded his admiration—has become quite extinct, 
although a claim to it as an ancestor has made on 
behalf of the breed at present known as the “Shire” 
horse. Of foreign domestic animals, one description of 
short-horned cow shown in Egyptian sculptures of B.c. 
1640 is not nowknownin Africa. Amongst birds, the semi- 
domesticated falcon has become extinct, and of fishes, 
that curious fancy of our ancestors, the tame » 
berive as he was, has ceased to exist as in old 

imes. 


5600. What is the Cause of the Deformed Aspect of Re- 
flected Images Seen in Large Sheets of Water? 

In the first place, all i of objects partially 
immersed in water are by the refraction of 
light, which takes a different angle when it passes from 
one medium to another which is of Tesi density, as, 
for instance, from air to water. us, if a straight 
stick be me into calm water it will look as if bent. Of 


course, if the surface of the water is not calm, the 
ae pe again distorted by the light falling at different 
angles on the sides of the ripples. In this case it does 


not matter whether the image is in or out of the water. 
Jt is said that when the surface of the Lake of Geneva 
is perfectly calm, the tower of Montreux as seen from 
Morges is distorted almost beyond recognition. This 
is considered to be primarily due to the rotundity of the 
earth, and, therefore, secondly, to the convexity of the 
surface of the water. 


5605. Why will not Bruised Fruit Keep? 


The outside skin of a fruit forms a protective medium 
which cannot be penetrated by the bactzrial organisms, 
which are always present in ordinary air. When this 
medium ia destroyed, or even injured by a blow or 
other means, these bacteria at once invade the 
injured part, and fermentation of the juices of the fruit 
is set up. The result of thisis the decay of the fruit. 
This, too, is the reason why fruit, even when cut witha 
sharp, clean knife, will change colour and decay on the 
cut side. 

4606. Are any Subjects of the Qusen Prohibited by their 
Religion from on their Beds ? 

The Sikhs, the people from whom we conquered the 
North of India, are not allowed by their religion +o die 
on their beds. Hindus, from whom the Sikhs originally 

rang, have no such restriction; but when Sikhism was 
8 the “Gurus” (Sikh proctets) introduced and 
embodied in the “ Granth” (Sikh Bible) many rules for 
their disciples to follow, with the object of giving the 
Sikh race certain characteristics and of fostering the 
religion. Among other rules is the following : “ A Sikh 
may not die on a bed.” In any native military 
hospital in the Punjab this rule may be often 
seen carried out as some brave Sikh soldier of the 
Queen-Empress breathes his last. As the fatal moment 
approaches, his comrades lift him off his bed and place 
him on the ground, where he dies happily in accordance 
with the teachings of the Gurus, and with his last 
breath murmurs: “The Khalsa of the Holy Guru! 
Victory to the Holy Gurur!” More than one 
young oe on first being pppcinted | ekigeaiac ay 

ment, has on coming int e i 

iors he has been summoned in haste tcrablend ths 
dying man, to see him being placed on the cold, hard 
ground, and has fumed and stormed when his orders to 
replace the man on his bed ‘have been utterly dis- 
mepenie but he soon learns from experience that a 

ikh will no more die on his bed than turn his tack on 
a foe, either of which is contrary to his religion. 
4607. Is it Possible to have Wireless Telephony ? 

Yes, by two different methods. In 1880, Professor 
Graham Bell invented the photophone, an instrument 
which enabled him to transmit articulate speech to a 
distance of nearly a mile along a beam of light. In this 
apparatus a beam of light from an arc lamp is reflected 
from a mirror to the ae where the receiving apparatus 
is. This consists of a piece of selenium connected 
electrically to a telephone receiver. The person at the 
sending station talks at the back of the thin 
mirror, which vibrates, and the ray of light conveys an 
exact copy of the vibrations to the selenium, so that the 
receiving telephone gives out the message distinctly. It 


is ulso ible to transmit articulate speech by means 
of the Hertzian waves which Signor Marconi ases, but 
the ap) s in this case would be much more elaborate 


than simple Morse jrinting machine and coherer 
used in wire! tlegrehy. Professor Hughes had 
made a working mode a telephone on this system, 
and had shown it in operation some four or five years 
before Lodge and Marconi had invented wireless tele- 


grapby. 


QUESTIONS. 


4631. What was the origin of the Turkish “‘ Crescent’ ? 

4632. Does a person of independent means benefit or injure the 
commanity by eupnaing im competition as a professional or 
mes. Which is the earliest recorded instance of a ‘Southerly 
Leda and what part of the world was lost to the Spaniards owing 
to 

34. as some birds run and others hop? 

4635. Which is now the deepest mine in the world ? 

4633. Where was the first ‘‘ smoking-concert”’ held ? 

4637. Isit bie to have over- juction of a useful commodity ? 
Rigen ely civilised country at present time is most “ be! 

mes 

4639. is the most curious substance of which cannons have 
been made ? 

4340, Why is it that coins are struck and not cast ? 


== 
We shall be glad to receive fromonr readers replies questions 
asked here. reply must bearthe writer's pean pied e shill 
print to each question, and shal] pay at the rate of twoguineas 
at en rier, whet “own or not nvelopes should ppt 7 
GS Te the | corner, and ¢ 


top the ain 
ie of ¢! must reach first 
yeeme of the perez miu reach sa by fet port on the Monday of the weak 
i sree omponh, deer Re Soares es 
which is considered worthy of insertion. o 


Pig-Sticking is the finest sport in the world. Enjoy it 


“ Atways something new; here's a messenger boy 
sage, boo round the world.” 
“That's no novelty. Our office boy goes half round 
the world every time I send him to the next street.” 
— ee 
Miss Smart: “ Henry must have had a bad cold 
when he proposed to her. 


Her Friend: “ Why so?” = 
Miss S.: ‘When one has a cold one has no taste.” 
fie 


Mrs. Brimmer: “How do you manage your 
childrenP They always seem Fo be so good a 
obedient.” 

Mrs. Sharpleigh : “ Well, about St. Valentine’s Day I 
begin telling them that Christmas is coming again.” 

——t fe 

Downrtrop: “ Never write letters, young man, that 
you'll in after life.” siiges 

Dewtell : “ You speak as from experience.” 

Downtrod: “Ido! Inearly pondence with her 
ba in my wife, I signed myself ‘ Your Obedient 

erval 
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WHERE YOU ARE TAUGHT 
TO FEED BABIES. : 


Some oF THE PrEcauTIONS TAKEN IN ENGLAND 
To PRoLONG THE LIVES OF CHILDREN. 


Tux precautions that have been taken by the French 
Government to preserve and prolong the child-life of 


nation by the passage of laws to enforce a certain 
eel rig scale during the first two years of 
life, are a matter of international repute, but 


infanti 
that a number of I 
adopted somewhat similar tactics is by no means widely 
known. 
The cause and cure of the alarming mortality among 
years of age has for years been 
an object of study in the ranks of not only the medical 
those unnumbered men and 


it was by no means to apply. In this dilemma 
i sd ted the way to its solution. It 


are 
of mention. Rete ; 

- Out at Ealing the chance visitor is surprised to find a 
lore number of hoardings bearing a distinctive-looking 

i which, paeiee Pert oe been issued at the 

of joel = — of a It is 
directed against the impropriety of giving infants “con- 
densed separated milk,’ aud beside the warning bears 
directions as to the best food for the child. 

In the N. postal district is another section where 
the local officials have for the past two years been 
engaged in like work. It started as the t of three 
— on children of less than two months old, at 

death was assigned to improper and ignorant 


One child had been fed on pieces of raw bacon fat, 
another on potatoes, and the third on all kinds of solid 


The local medical officer took the matter up, and as a 
result of his efforts, a neat and instructive pamphlet on 
the care and feeding of infants is posted to each parent 
in the district as soon as the registration of the child’s 

gives warning of a likely need of advice. 


the adjacen’ t counties there is a popular belief that the 
ideal food for infants is turnips and this is being fought 
i y 


the 
few of the many efforts that are 
bat and icious local 
, d one maxim is, perhaps, 
being more home than ay other: “On no 
account give to youn children alcoholic beverages 
except je ers order and advice of a qualified physician.” 
The work is being done quietly, unobtrusively, and 
almost unrewardly, but those who have studied the sub- 

know it is a factor that will make the nation 


, brighter, stronger and greater than it ever 


Mar: “ Are you going to the concert this evening?” 
Ethel: What's the use? I’m so hoarse I ek 


speak above a whisper.” 


TEACHER: “How many bones are there in the human 
: “I don’t know; I haven't learnt to ride a 


oe fee 


Watxina Devecate: “Is Wickerton a consistent 
union man?” 
Master Workman: “I should say he was. Why, he 


‘won't even permit his clock to run over eight hours a 


day.” 


wear a necktie that he ties himself, don’t you know? 
Why cawn’t a fellah wear a ready-made necktie, don’t 
you know ?” 


the social test, don’t you know.” 


cawn’t he P” 
Society, me boy. It's bwains, culture, and refinement, 
don’t you know.” 


who have 
you know.” 


entertaining callers in the parlour, “you came down- 


go back and come down the stairs like a lady.” 
re-entered the ogg 
mamma?” 


don’t les me ever have to tell you again not to come 
down noisily, for I see that you can come down quietly 
if you will. Now tell these ladies how you managed to 
come down like a Jady the seccnd time, while the fit 
time you made so much noise.” 


Frances. 
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ARMY GUNNERS PLAYING 
AT WAR. 


SHowina How THEY ake TRAINED IN HANDLING 


Live SHor anp SHELL aaaINsT LiFe-LiIKE 
TARGETS, 3 


Few people know how our artillerymen are trained in 
manceuvring heavy and modern batteries such as would 
be required of that branch of the Army in case of war. 
During the past few years the importance of artillery in 
modern warfare has been demonstrated beyond all 
shadow of a doubt, and this was particularly instanced 
in the case of the American-Hispano War, by tke 
smartness of the American gunners, and the good work 
accomplished by the Sirdar'’s batteries in the last 
Egyptian campaign. 

en heavy armament first came into force, the 
British War Office authorities were at a loss to find a 
suitable and safe field of operation for training the 
gunners, and it was quite a stroke of good luck that 
suggested the vast moors of Devonshire, im the vicinity 
of Okehampton. Dartmoor is considered the largest 
space of uncultivated land in England, and in the early 
part of the summer of each year thousands of gunners 
are put through their facings there upon the most 
modern and excellent principles. 

Not so very long ago the only practice afforded 
gunners was pounding at a fixed target, and whilst this 
was all very well in its way, and no doubt served a 
purpose, the proper authorities were alive to the fact 
that the target must assume the shape of something 
more lifelike and realistic. To give batteries the 
necessary instruction with moving targets, a rough 
but ingenious contrivance now plays the part of the 
oncoming or retreating cavalry and infantry. 

The new target corsists of a novel construction of 
framework, on to which are framed the head: and 
shoulder outline—in sheet-iron—of a number of life- 
sized figures representing infantrymen and cavalrymen 
in the mounted position. Suspended from the heads 
and shoulders are strips of webbing, which go to make 
uP the size in length and breadth of the department of 

eenemy they are intendel to resemble. The frame- 
work to which these are fixed forms the superstructure 
of the target, and is mcunted on a platform about and 
above a number of casks, which rotate on axles. The 
casks, owing to their broad travelling surface, have 
practically no upsetting angle, and if, as ozca- 
sionally it does so happen, they negotiate a rock 
or any other such naturally substantial impediment in 
their onward journey, their peculiar shape alone assiste 
them to surmount the obstacle and to wobble on ahead, 
making them, therefore, admirably adapted for travelling 
over the rough ground to be found on Dartmoor. 

It acquires its motive power from a team of horses 
which is connected with it by a rope led round a revolv- 
ng bollard taken to a flank up toa distance of about 

yards. Ata prearranged signal, the team moves in 
an oppose direction to the guns, and so the target is 
brought towards the latter at a required speed. It is 
always placed out of view of the batteries at practice 
and at a point unknown to them, more often than not 
by a fold in the moor which lends itself for the purpose; 
it is then suddenly made to appear to view and to 
advance towards the battery in any required direction. 

Besides being both novel and realistic, it affords 
an excellent object for testing the efficiency of batteries 
in repulsing an unexpected attack by bodies of cavalry 
or infantry. 

Probably nothing is more trying to the artillery 
officer than the test of dotingeet >t practical batteries 
from forts mounted with dummy guns. The latter 
are capable of firing powder only, but the apparent 
effect of a dummy gun very closely resembles the 
flash that would be seen from a field gun, and has 
the advantage of deceiving battery commanders 
in ranging upon artillery, as the burst of their own 
shell is more often than not confused in the explosion 
of the puff at the dummy battery, which entirely fulfils 
the purpose of imitating the flashes that would be seen 
from the guns of an opposing battery in warfare. 

Given a few of these dummy guns in actual warfare 
a commander would be able to cause consternation 
among the enemy by the apparent number of batteries 
in action. Two or three men could efficiently work one 
of these dummy batteries, which, probably in war, the 
enemy would waste time and men—under the heavy 
fire of the practical batteries—in capturing. 

It will readily understood that the powers of 
observation of a commanding officer, when ranging at a 
battery target, is taxed to the utmost, and the target 
itself and the difficulties surrounding it must of 
necessity come largely into play in a Continental war, 
and that by rehearsing itsintricacies now both experience 
and confidenc2 are gained. 


This Queer Old World. 


Ir is queer how Shins go by contraries here ; 
"Tis always too cold or too hot; 
And the srs we miss, you know, always appear 
To be better than those that we've got ; 
It is always too wet, or too dusty and dry, 
sepa'e edulis thote cote flat 
t 


There’s nothing that’s ie beneath the blue sky, 
—Bui 
It’s a pretty good world, for all that. 
Some people are born but to dig in the soil, 
And sweat for the bread that they eat, 
While some never learn the hard meaning of toil, 
And live on the things that are sweet ; 
A few are too ricb, and a lot are too poor, 
And some are too lean or too fat— 
Ah, the hardships are many that men must endure, 


But— 
It’s a pretty good woxld, for all that. 
The man who must think envies them that must be 
Ever pounding and digging for men ; 
And the man with the pick would be happy if he 
recom play with the brush or the pen; 
All things go by contraries here upon earth, 
Life is empty and sterile and flat ; 
Man begins to complain ie the day of his birth, 
ut— 
It’s a pretty good world, for all that. 


—— 
The Open Sesame Explained. 
SorrHEaD: “I say, Cholly, why does a fellah have to 


Muchbrain : “ Cawn’t you see, me boy, how it is? It’s 
“ Any fellah can afford to buy any sort of a necktie, 
“ Ah, yes; but mere sordid wea:th doesn't count in 


ss t has that to do with the necktie?” 
“Can't you see? Society, me boy, admits only those 


: 


wains enough to tie their own necktie, don’t 


2 9 
In a Lady-Like Manner. 


“ Prances,” said the little girl's mamma, who was 


stairs so noisily that you could be heard all over the 
house. You know how to do it better than that. Now 


Frances retired, and after the lapse of a few minutes, 
“ Did you hear me come downstairs this time, 


“No, dear. Iam glad you came down quietly. Now 


e last time I slid down the banisters,” explained 


~~ —— 
A Fish that Thinks. 


M. Semon in his recent voyages has observed an 
interesting fact which shows the large development of 
the memory and faculty of observation of a certain fish 
called the echeineis remora. 

It is known that this fish is provided with a kind of 
sucker on top of its head, which it uses in order to 
attach itself to hulls of vessels, the shells of tortoises, 
and even to fish larger than itself, such as the shark. 

One day, during a voyage near Australia, M. Semon 
having cooked some crabs of a very savoury odour, the 
remains of the repast were thrown overboard. Each 
fragment as it fell was seized by a fish about nine or 
ten inches long. 

M. Semon recognised the echeineis, and wished to 

rocure a specimen. The first fragment of crab which 
Be threw into the water was baited to a hook ard line, 
anda imen was caught at once. 

The Line was again thrown, under the same condition, 
but not a single echeineis would touch it, nor even 
fragments not so attached. During the whole day the 
fish declined to eat anything that was thrown to them. 
Evidently they had seen one of their comrades dis- 
appear, and became distrustful on this account; thus 
the remained attached to the bottom of the vessel 
without allowing themselves to be tempted. ; 

This same o tion was repeated on different 
occasions. M. Semon could easily take one imen 
of echeineis, but never two of the same band in the 
same day. These fish have evidently a power of obser- 
vation and a memory not by most of their 
kind, as everyone knows that at the same spot one may 
catch any quantity of fish of the sume kind who see 
their compani isappear in a mysterious manner. 

The echeineis fix themselves to the hulls of vessels in 
order to live upon the debris of food and other waste 
matters of the ship. 


Biacs: “ Where did you get this cigar you gave 


: “From Blinks, the artist.” 

Biggs: “No wonder it won't draw.” 

—— { = —__—_ 

‘WEALTH does not bring happiness, pers Never- 
theless, when fashion decrees a dress that buttons down 
the back, it is the rich woman who may hire a maid, 
while the poor woman has to call in neighbours. 


Read all about the “Secrets of St. Paul's” in the July Double Number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. _ Did you know that it 


would take a week to traverse all the secret cham! 


and passages in the 


Cathedral? . They are fully described in PEARSON'S. 
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URES YOU'VE NEVER TRIED. 


THE CHINAMAN BELIEVES IN POWDERED TiGER’s 
Spine; THE SoutH Sea IsLaNDER Has FAITR 
In JABBING THE SORE PLACES WITH A SPEAR. 


“Tr there is one time more than any other at which I 
feel thankful that I was born an Englishman, or, at any 
chs eehbagrag white man, it is when Iam out of sorts 
and have 


“Truth to say, although the coloured man makes an 
original sort of doctor—and originality is no doubt 
charming, on the walls of a picture —it always 

ill with & insides in need of the familiar 
Brae pill or black draught, if they are suddenly called 


come in contact during a pretty eaginy experience of 
sikige races aad still lencger ren ies. 


must be Lobe ree'g due to his own obstinacy. 

“What's that? Don't see the connection, eh? Pooh! 
it’s as clear as mud in a wineglass—to the Celestial, at 
any rate. He sees that the strongest living thin 
known to him is the tiger. But the strongest part o 
the tiger is his massive backbone. Hence, if only a 
small portion of this be administered to the patient, in 
the form of a pgwder or pill, his cure ought certainly 

of minutes. 


“Should, however, the pain from a apeending 

Tike operation i ia pectotned with rare lenge rahe | 

with as clam shell, and, 

needless to say, without the eet of ony 

Should the unfortunate putient be suffer- 

ing from dementia, he is prom tly buried alive—n 

periking comiunet to the practice obtaining with most of 

the Afri be ee. ere the insaue are 

generally regarded in tho light of inspred prophets, 
whose persons 1onet be held sacred at alleaee. j 

“Many years ago, it used to be the fashion amongst 
English ‘ witches’ to wnnke wax figures of those they 
wihed to injure, and to pierce these harmless i 
wih reece in cocrpee direction they wished the 
su C) eir 8 to experience especial incon- 
wenlonse. ations edition of this idea exists to the 
present dey amongst the Dacotah Indians of the United 
States. 

‘: A inodel of the sick man’s disease is fashioned from 
soft wood, og ma in a pool of water. The banks of 
the pool are then lined by sympernetie ‘braves,’ who 
vie with each other in their efforts to shoot the offend- 
ing model * P sapere ia tine usly , With the dis- 
a e in is 
to vanish, At any rate, all that is left of it after aia 


drastic proceeding is believed to exist only in the’ 
imagination of 


the victim ; a pleasant little f that 
must be exceedingly comforting to a man with a raging 
toothache or a gouty toe. 

“To return once more oe eee eret Oriental: 
aystem of Glopemeerios to wicd the ter ie 
8 t) w 
his physicking in time of sickness. 
the upper classes Pay the doctor only when they consult 
him in case of sic’ , Whilst the poor man pays so 
much a week whilst in health for free medical atten: 
ance when he falls ill. It is the same in China. There, 


man looks for 


80 
As soon as his health fails, 
doctor has set him right 
again—a common-sense practice that might with advan. 

be extended to our own dealings wi i 
“That the jont over does get well after a course of 


native will probably be a matter for consider- 
able surprise when the wonderful nature of some of the 
remedies is Here; for instance, is an infallible 


poe & comeing trom eS as fever, 
, Or small » 
of which are bed skin era bape e lee tors 


crushes 

such as ru and 
powder. He then various 
quantity of musk, and kneads the 
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whole into a paste, with the aid of vegetfble gum and 
rose water. The paste ia next rolled into pills, coated 
and—ewallowed. Beside this treatment, 


ite as interesting in the matter of curious cures. 
Needless to say, the upper classes are not involved in 
the instances given. f 

“The most common form of disease amongst. the 


adopted in order to ward off these dread visi‘ants are 
at least original, and occasionally even heroic. _ 
“Briefly, the remedies are directed against the 
supposed antipathies of the sisterhood. For instance, 
Sister No. 1 is greatly afraid of cutting herself; there- 
fore the patient's tel must ke surrounded with every 
available scythe, adze, chisel, kni‘e, and saw that the 
relatives can borrow or otherwise gain of. 


possession of. 
The exorcism of Sister No.2 is a far more pleasant 
‘process, consisting as it does of dosing the patient with 


a panaliee form of alcohol. Another sister objects to 
cold, and is expelled by giving the patient (a fever 
patient, mark you!) a old bath; whilst yet another 
can only be shifted by the patient swallowing a large 
dose of gunpowder. 

“ Another curious, but certain'y effective cure, is that 
_— by the ae -_ rave i rheumatic atecsions: 

ving caught a whale, ig an opening in his side, 
and immeree the sufferer 4 to his sack th the warm 
blubber. The oil thus absorbed into the system is said 
not only to counteract the acidity of the blood, but to 
actually replace the missing lubricant in the patient’s 
joints. Be that as it may, the cure is certainly an 
accomplished fact, not the least curious side of which 
lays in its extreme simplicity.” 


A BaBY who kisses his mother and fights his father 
may be said to be partial to his ma, and martial to 
his pa. 

—— >to 

“I UNDERSTAND Newrich made his fortune out of a 
simple invention.” 

“* No, out of a simple inventor.” 

— th 

JOHNNY: “What do the papers mean when the 
speak of the partition of China?” , 

Fether: “ Why—er —the Chinese wall, I suppose.” 

——s 3 

THE champion mean man is the husband who placed 
his pecket-book in a mouse-trap, so that his wife could 
not get it in the early mourning without liberating a 


mouse. 
we Pe 


“Yes,” said the lovely girl, “we have one of those 
perfoctly delicious prayer rugs from the East, but some- 
how when papa comes home late and stumbles over it 
he does not pray.” 

——— to 


“ bh don’t even dress me decently,” she cried. “I’m 
going home to papa.” 
cs) a replied Doolits; “you might say to him 
also that I want a new suit myelk” 
——_—s> 5 
“How many persons can you crowd into a tram?” I 
asked the conductor. 
“That depends on whether they are married folks or 
couples thinking about it,” he replied. 
je 
Tommy: “Paw, what is the difference between 
bas rig Sosa stinginess P” 
Mr. Figg: “Saving on my own clothes is economy, 
and saving on your mother’s is stinginess.” 
q—~jo—__ = 
THE dear girl had been baiting him agai 
believe in love at first sight ? ” she ask 
“Of course,” answered the bachelor. “Do you 


su , if a man had the gift of second sight, he would 
fall in love F” 


“Do you 


of 
Mrs. May Farr: “Good morning, Mr. Keane. I 
want to run in and see your wife. Is she at home?” 
Mr. Par Keane: “Yes, she'll be at home all day. 
When I left she was trying to make up her mind to go 
out and have a tooth pulled.” 
——-~fo—___ 
“ You young scoundrel!” said the father, seizing his 
disobedient son by the hair; “I'll show you how to 
pape him several ban the ears, and then 
gave him gs on an 
hooked him up until his hair began to fall out. 


OpuLeNtT FaTHer-1n-Law : “ What ails George ? 
ene marred you seem to have Toot) 


ambi 
: “ Well, see, sir, I reached the height 
my am hast beenae peur somin iee® = 


WEex ENDING 
_ JULY 8, 1839, 


Bits About Bikes. — 
Bicycres to 


cians have the right of 
way in the streets of Au 


. The bicycle carries 2 

cross shield, so that rider's profession is known 
to all, and much has already resulted from the 
custom, in securing prompt assistance in accident 
Orrin cecstiok ct cling is packin h 

e practice o is packing many new phrases 
into this tan lan; Li of ours. A in who 
boasts is now eaid to “ride with a yg fi oe gear.” 
One who is unduly haughty has “sand in his bearings,” 
In cases of dispute it is mot pie for one cyclist to 
call another a liar; if he calls him a cyclometer the 
same end is more elegantly achieved. 


Why Not? 


Ir is really not a father's fault that his little daughter 

him to know everything. Children are born 

to have faith. But one parent have expected 
trouble when his child began : 

“Papa, you went through the scientific course at 
school, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes, dear, I spent two on science.” 

“ When you look in a mirror, the left side of your face 
ap) to be the right side, and the right side seems 
to be th 
it 


e left. The looking-glass reverses it, doesn't 


“ Yes.” 

“Then why doesn’t it reverse the top and bottom of 
your face the same way ?” 

“ Why—er —ah.” 


ee eee 
To Preserve your Eyes. 


Keep a shade on your Jamp or gas-burner. 
Avoid all sudden changes between light and dark- 


ness. 
Never read by orilight, moonlight, or on cloudy days. 
Never read or sew directly in front of the light, win- 
dow, or door. : 
For the care of the eyes the following rules are laid 
down by a noted oculist : 
Do not use the czenight by light so scant that it 
uires an effort to discriminate. 
ever beg'n to read, write, or sew for several minutes 
after coming from darkness to light. 
The moment when you are instinctively prompted to 
rub your eyes, that moment stop using them. 
It is best to let the light fall from above obliquely 
over the left shoulder. 
Never sleep so that on first awakening the eyes shall 
open on the light of a-window. 
her on awakening do not 


If the eyelids are glued 
forcibly open them, Sut apply saliva with the finger—it 
is the peep dilutant in the world; then wash your 
eyes and face in warm water. 


Energy Wasters. 


Do ov aoe @ man who tvid pace his eee ae res 
time he s to you, or his 3, OF ibly 
watchchain mtick he wears? Or. if he Hay 
any of these things, he does something equally as 
annoying. 

It may be that you yourself, when yon sit thinkin 
what you will say next to your shorthand clerk, 
time with the tips of your finger-naile, while she taps 


her foot. 
jes the neurologist classes 


e aienel Wa oee t d regards 
as physi automatisms, an as energy 
wasters. 


Probably you find yourself avoiding or ing on 
cracks, or counting Hgures in patterns, eis og Sloe 
fying past the windows, grouping uniformly recurring 
— = wall paper, or bisecting lines and rows of 
gures. 

The great Napoleon counted windows as he walked 
abrcad, and, if he happened to lose count, his temper 
was completely upset for the rest of his walk. 


Every nows the story of old Dr. Johnson, 
who coun! ? one and many snd, insane men are doing 
the same to-day. 


There is a man who rides on a London ’bus who plays 
a tattoo with his pencil from Liverpool Street to 
Charing Cross, and you know who the lady is who fans 


constantly while you are trying to interested in the 
sermon, the cold Hlast striking fadye the most tender 
part of the neck. 


One should avoid as much as possible this tendency 
of mind and body to dissipate valuable energy. 


Send us a Post-card, and 
we will forward you a packet 
of ——— well, you will see 
what they are when you get 
them. 


"A City of Ghosts and Shadows.” Such is Algiers, fully described and illustrated in the July Double PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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SEGRETS OF THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 


Some STaRtLine REVELATIONS THAT 
: WILL AmMazE You. 


“Tr is surprising how little the outside public knows 
about the hard-working body of men and women who 
comprise the eecret service of the Crown,” recently said 
an ex-am r to P.W. 

“Indeed,” continued he, “I may safely say that nine 
folks out of every ten discredit its very existence. 
‘Secret Service?’ say they contemptuously. ‘ Rubbish! 
Everybody knows that it only exists in the brains of 


joarnalists anxions to put a little sensation in their | 


impossible stories of impossible Court life.’ And 
should one produce a copy of the Civil Service Estimates 
and demonstrate, in the cold black and white of a 
Corerameny Bins ror that no + han son is 
annually paid away for this p y the Chancellor 
of the bichoquer, they will rill be loth to believe even 
the evidence of their own eyes. 

“Nevertheless, the British Secret Service is a real 
live entity, notwithstanding that both its doings and its 
members must of necessity be hid from the public 
eye. Few outside the Cabinet, our own Foreign Office, 
and the members of our diplomatic corps, have any idea 
as to the vastness of its scope and the indispensability 
of the information it acquires. 

“ Few, too, have any idea of the resource which some 
of these secret agents evince in obtaining their informa- 
tion. Indeed, many of their manwuvres would do credit 
to the smartest men in Scotland Yard, as witness the 
following instances, selected at random from an experi- 
ence extending over a tt number of years. 

“ Our own agent at Berlin did a very smart thing in 
188—, at a time when it was absolutely essential that we 
should be apprised of the exact nature of the Russian 
Minister's instructions. Under the guise of a poor law 
student, he succeeded in bares, ee in the same 
terrace of houses as the Russian Embassy. 

“From this ee ao he crept out under cover of 
the night, crossed the roofs of the intervening half- 
dozen houses, successfull: ba pp the private wires 
which led to the am lorial offices below, and for a 
whole fortnight practically held the fate of Europe in 
the hollow of his hand. From the information thus 
obtained, our own Government was enabled to stave off 
a most momentous crisis and subsequently expressed its 

atitude to its daring intocmans in the very substantial 
bam of a cheque for £5,000 out of the ‘S. S.’ Fund. 

“A Mohammedan gentleman attached to our 
Embassy at Kabul was equally resourceful. It was 
known that the Ameer was about to issue a most 
important secret circular upon the subject of certain 
Russian overtures. This circular was pre by the 
Court lithographer and signed by the Ameer in litho- 

phic ink in order to impress the more ignorant of 

its many recipients with the idea that they were moning 
an ori; manuscript letter. The lithographer ha 

just prepared his stone, when, to his horror, the 

stupid coolie whom he had employed to help him, so far 

ntly sit Se it. Ina 

is neck and 


Embassy, divested himself of his may 
drill rater Be pegs rat these soils and— 
i a very fair copy of nine tenths of the 


lar. 
individual attached to the Vienna 
legation was entrusted with a tiny pho hic 
which he was secretly to deliver to the British 
Minister at Petersburg. So keenly was the embassy 
watched that it was well that all ordinary methods 
of forwarding an official message of this nature would be 
futile. Fortunately, however, the messenger was 
specially fitted for the work, and, although he was way- 
laid and thoroughly searched no fewer three times 
on the Somvany. is eventually succeeded in his mission. 


pletely 


who invariably 


ly sent the Ambassador a telegram, 
pe al the agent of that alliance, an 
delivered in his 


ya artined 


_— the envelope i 

contents, and replaced it in his pocket. That smile 
was sufficient. In half-an-hour the British Ambassador 
had been informed how the land lay—and forewarned 


ee English lady 
“A young an handsome Fda 
who was unofficially attached to our legation at Paris, 


once found herself in a curious Her mission 
was to glean certain army secrets, and -in order to 


The strongest afloat is the ““ Ermack,” the Russian ice-breaker, whose sides are 
. One eclicy conus feet The answer is given in the July 


achieve it she had to make love toa young member of 
the French headquarters staff. sincerely, however, 
did he respond to her overtures, that her conscience 
a to reproach her with the part she was playing; 
and, finally, to her discomfiture, she found that the jest 


had turn to earnest, and she was herself in love with 
her intended victim. In the uel she threw up her 
connection with the British Embassy, married the 


young officer, and turned her attention from diplomacy 
to domestic life. 

“ Other dodges, too, might be cited without end. One 
man was smuggled into un Embassy in the seat of a 
repaired sofa. He lay like this for eight whole hours, 
gleaned some important information from a minister 
who actually sat just over the spy’s body. and eventually 
escaped from a lower window in the smail hours of the 
me 

“A lady agent once, on being shown over an 
ambassadorial sanctum by the minister’s unsuspecting 
spouse, managed to purloin some scraps of used Blotting: 
peper, from which were subsequently gleaned the out- 

ines of a most nefurious design upon Fer own country. 

“Finally, quite recently, a most important link in 
a well-known Continental scandal was discovered by 
another lady agent. She, by temporarily filling a 
washerwoman’s place ina big Parisian laundry, came 
across the collar of a ‘wanted’ individual in the clothes 
basket of a brother officer, in whose house he was thus 
peared to be conceuled at a moment when all Puris 

lieved him to be out of the country.” 


—_—_—s ie 


The Spots on your Cigar 
are Probably ‘‘ Faked.’”’ 


“ THERE'S nothing like imagining you know all about 
the cigar industry,” said a cigar merchant to P.W., 
releasing the merry chuckle which momentarily had 
been suppressed. “Some one has told the young man 
who bought the speckled cigars that the choicest of 
choice weeds are those which contain numerous little 
spots. The tobacco so marked is supposed to come 
from a certain section of Cuba, und is popularly thought 
to be the bottom leaves of the plant. 

“Sand collects on the leaves, and when it rains small 
clots of it are hammered into the tobacco, causing the 
peculiar discolcuration. Of course, the speckles are not 
supposed to make the weed any better, but it so turns 
out that ‘tobacco whose spots are produced by wet sand 
come only in the very finest goods. Thus smokers who 
insist on having speckled cigars are those who have been 
informed that the spots are assurances of a cigar's 
excellence. 

“But there are tricks in all trades, and that of the 
tobacconist is not exempt from mild deceptions. Such 
has been the demand for speckled weeds that the 
supply of the genuine urticle was long ago exceeded. 

“ But a genius, as in every ¢ human crisis, was 
on hand with an expediency whose successful applica- 
tion prevented manufacturers and dealers from losin 
sales. He invented a dye which looks exactly like the 
sand spots on the Cuban leaves, and which can scarcely 
be detected by the expert. 

“This compound sells to the cigarmakers for about 
six shillings an ounce, and it is sold under a copyright, 
the same as a patent medicine. When the cigarmakers 
apply it they mix the compound first with a solution of 
ammonia; the cigars are laid out in rows previous to 
boxing; a spray from a fine brush is showered upon 
them, and, presto! there is the beautiful speckled 
tobacco of Cuba. 

“The dye has now become an indispensable part of 
the stock-in-trade of the cigar manufacturer. Its 
spriicatve raises the price of the cheap article to 
that of superior weeds, and, therefore, as you 
may well believe, a considerable trade is done in spurious 
speckles.” ° 


ef 


“THat's a wise saying—‘ Let me make the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its laws.’ ” 
“ Yes, one can evade its laws, but one can’t get away 


from the songs.” 
———et ff eee 


Morn: “I overheard some callers saying this room 
is furnished in execrable taste.” 

Other Moth: ‘Why, the idea! 
palatable upholstery in my life.” 


— rte 


Maun: “Between us, dear, I think the count’s com- 
liments rather crude. He told me the sight uf my 
Beautiful face actually made his mouth water.” 
Edith: “The idea! I'm sure your face doesn’t look 
quite that much like a lemon!” 


o> fGen 
HusBanp: “What was that you were playing, my 


P 
Wife: “Did like it?” 
“It was lovely !—the melody divine, the harmony 
It ai thing I played last i d 
“Tt is very P evening, and you 
said it was horrid.” . * 
“ Well, the steak was burnt last evening.” 


I never ate more 


sumone i dine 


eee SS 
AN automatic bricklayer is t!e latest contrivance in 
labour-saving machinery. This machine will lay bricks 
three times as fast as any man. 
AN e'ectric company of New York is to manufacture 
an automatic hair clipper, in which the blades are to be 


reciprocated by a smal! motor set in the casing forming 
the handle of the clipper. 

A REGISTERING machine, in use in one of the banks 
of New York, records in the depositqy’s pass book the 
amount deposited or withdrawn, and also simultaneously 
records the transaction on a tape which remains locked 
in the machine. 

THE rooms of buildings are automatically kept at 
pore temperature by a newly-patented mechanism, 

aving a circuit-closing rod carried by a piston mounted 
in a cylinder of mercury, to cause an electric current to 
drive a fan and exhaust the warm air. 

A HANDY counting device for scoring games is formed 
of a fan-shaped ee with pointers pivoted at the base 
to swing around the curved edge, the latter having 
graduations for units, tens, and hundreds, with notches 
which hold the pointers from slipping. 

Way your hair curls has been recently explained by 
a scientist and illustrated by a novel model. Curly 
hair is ribbon-like, whilst straight hair is circular in 
texture. The latter is stiff, but the former is not strong 
enough to resist the pull of the muscles, and so forms a 
curve that becomes permanent. 

A NEW way of illuminating the ocean has been devised. 
A piece of steel tubing, charged with calcium carbide, 
is fired from a gun to a distance of two miles. When it 
strikes the water acetylene gus is generated and fired, 
lighting up the dark waters with a brilliant flame, the 
power and duration of which is dependent upon the 
strength of the charge. 

A NOVELTY for the “five o'clock tea-table” is the 

m that does away with the teapot. The spoon hasa 
louble-hinged bowl, so that the working end of the 
spoon resembles a silyer egy or a fancy pepper-box with 
its perforations. Some tea is placed in the open bowl, 
which is then closed and kept shut by means of a ring. 
Boiling water is poured into the cup and stirred wit 
the new spoon, and your cup of tea is ready for you. 
These new tea-table xcvessorics are made in all sizes 
and shapes. 

CYANITE is a fireproof paint that is makin 

rogress in public favour, and has just been used in the 

ouses of Parliament. Jt soaks into the pores of the 
wood, no matter how hard it may be, and renders even 
the softest wood non-inflammable. It may also be used 
as a priming for ordinary paint. This new paint, which is 
made by the Cyanite Fireproof Paint Co., of the Broad- 
way, Hammersmitb, London, has gained the | dime opinion 
of several London fire offices to the extent of a reduction 
in premium for houses on which it has been used. 

A: WHISTLE that can be heard ata distance of forty 
miles has just been constructed. It consists of three 
whistles made of bell metal or bronze and arranged 
between two discs of steel. The mouth of the largest is 
turned upwards, and the mouths of the other two are 
turned downwards; the steam is conveyed through 
openings in the discs. The whistles are tuned to chord, 
and they harmonise as accurately as a well-tuned piano. 
The sound emitted is not harsh, as one would expect in 
a whistle that is audible at such a distance, but is quite 
soft and low. 

Bawpness is a condition displeasing to everybody, 
and we are all anxious to avoid it. If you wish to know 
how to take care of your hair or to make it grow again, 
you cannot do better than place yourself in the hands 
of O. E. Horn, D.Sc., of Bournemouth. This gentle- 
man is one of those public benefactors—few in number 
—who have made a deep study of the human head orna- 
ment, and what he can accomplish in that direction is 
not to be set forth in one pereareph A mere curso! 
perusal of his little book on “ Baldness and Greyness ” 
will be a recommendation more than sufficient for those 
who know the value of a good head of hair. 

Or the making of acetylene lamps, like that of books, 
there — to ae = am Mere rye a, i 

imply good quali ut the 
B Acekyiotees! made by 


rapid 


in either case, 
essrs. Salsb 


lamp, mostly because of its simplicity. You put a 
little water in the bottom of the lamp, and stand a 
specially pre candle in it. After the lapse of a 


domestic purposes 
at the aie of twenty-one for 4s. 
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SECRETS OF THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 


Some STARTLING REVELATIONS THAT 
: WILL AMAZE Yov. 


“Tr is surprising how little the outside public knows 
about the hard-working body of men and women who 
comprise the secret service of the Crown,” recently said 
an ex-ambassador to P.W. 

“Indeed,” continued he, “I may safely say that nine 
folks out of every ten discredit its very existence. 
* Secret Service ?’ say they contemptuously. ‘ Rubbish! 
Everybody knows that it only exists in the brains of 
journalists anxions to put a little sensation in their 
impossible stories of impossible Court life.’ And 
should one produce a copy of the Civil Service Estimates 
and demonstrate, in the cold black and white of a 
Government Blue Book, that no less than £390,000 is 
annually paid away for this Purpose by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, they will still be loth to believe even 
the evidence of their own eyes. 

* Nevertheless, the British Secret Service is a real 
live entity, notwithstanding that both its doings and its 
members must of necessity be hid from the public 
eye. Few outside the Cabinet, our own Foreign Office, 
and the members of our diplomatic corps, have any idea 
us to the vastness of its scope and the indispensability 
of the information it acquires. 

“ Few, too, have any idea of the resource which some 
of these secret agents evince in obtaining their informa- 
tion. Indeed, many of their manwuvres would do credit 
to the smartest men in Scotland Yard, as witness the 
following instances, selected at random from an experi- 
ence extending over a t number of years. 

“ Our own agent at Berlin did a very smart thing in 
188—, at a time when it was absolutely essential that we 
should be apprised of the exact nature of the Russian 
Minister's instructions. Under the guise of a poor law 
student, he succeeded in renting a garret in the same 
terrace of houses as the Russian Embassy. 

“From this stronghold he crept out under cover of 
the night, crossed the roofs of the intervening half- 
dozen houses, successfully tapped the private wires 
which led to the am brist offices below, and for a 
whole fortnight practically held the fate of Europe in 
the hollow of his hand. From the information thus 
obtained, our own Government was enabled to stave off 
a most momentous crisis and subsequently expressed its 

atitude to its daring informant in the very substantial 

orm of a cheque for £5,000 out of the ‘S. 8.’ Fund. 

“A Mohammedan gentleman attached to our 
Embassy at Kabul was equally resourceful. It was 
known that the Ameer was about to issue a most 
important secret circular upon the subject of certain 
Russian overtures. This circular was prepared by the 
Court lithographer and signed by the Ameer in litho- 

phic ink in order to impress the more ignorant of 
fre many recipients with the idea that they were Som 
an original manuscript letter. The lithographer ha 
only just prepared his stone, when, to his horror, the 
stupid coolie whom he had employed to help him, so far 
forgot himself as to inadvertently sit upon it. Ina 
moment he was seized by the scruff of his neck and 
bundled out of the place for a thick-headed fool. The 
coo!ie—who was none other than our guileless Moham- 
medan friend—just walked down to the British 
Embassy, divested himself of his nealy soiled white 
drill trousers, photographed these soils and— 
a very fair copy of nine tenths of the 
required circular. 

“ Another a aieaonea ; to Li Views 
legation was entrusted with a tiny a ic 
m which he was secretly to deliver ie the British 
Minister at Petersburg. So keenly was the embussy 
watched that it was well known that all ordinary methods 
of forwarding an official message of this nature would be 
futile. Fortunately, however, the messenger was 
specially fitted for the work, and, although he was way- 
laid and thoroughly searched no fewer three times 
on the journey, he eventually succeeded in his mission. 
For many years his feat was the wonder of the Russian 
secret agents, who had to acknowledge themselves com- 
pletely baffled. Finally, it leaked out that the emissary, 
who invariably a monocle, also lass 
eye beneath it, and had carried his safely 
esconced in the tiny cavity behind his false eyeball. 

“ A rising young ve ogee once mana to worm 
out a cherished secret by a simple ruse, after the most 
skilful schemes had failed to draw any information. He 
suspected that a certain Ambassador was endeavourin 
arcak te Aus inimical a He accord ra 

sent bassador a telegram, purporting to 
ieee from the t of that alliance, aad bo 
that it should delivered in his presence. 


unsu Ambassador, with the usual a) 
openet the cbveloe, smiled with pleasure as read 
contents, and replaced it in his pocket. That smile 


was sufficient. In half-an-hour the British Ambassador 
had been informed how the land lay—and forewarned 
was 


a d handeome English lady t, 
who win eneilicially afteched to our legation at Paris 
once found herself in a curious dilemma. Her mission 
was to glean certain army secrets, and-in order to 


955 


ae ee = = 


achieve it she had to make love to a young member of 
the French headquarters staff. So sincerely, however, 
did he respond to her overtures, that her conscience 
veron to reproach her with the part she was playing; 
and, finally, to her discomfiture, she found that the jest 
had turn to earnest, and she was herself in love with 
her intended victim. In the sequel she threw up her 
connection with the British Embassy, married the 
young officer, and turned her attention from diplomacy 
to domestic life. 

“ Other dodges, too, might be cited without end. One 
man was smuggled into an Embassy in the seat of a 
repaired sofa. He lay like this for eight whole hours, 
gleaned some important information from a minister 
who actually sat just over the spy’s body. and eventually 
escaped from a lower window in the smail hours of the 
ata 

“ A lady agent once, on being shown over an 
ambassadorial sanctum by the minister’s unsuspecting 
spouse, managed to purloin some scraps of used blotting- 
parer, from which were subsequently gleaned the out- 

ines of a most nefarious design upon her own country. 

“Finally, quite recently, a most important link in 
a well-known Continental scandal was discovered by 
another lady agent. She, by temporarily filling a 
washerwoman’s place ina big Parisien laundry, came 
across the collar of a ‘wanted’ individual in the clothes 
basket of a brother officer, in whose house he was thus 

roved to be conceuled at a moment when all Paris 
clieved him to be out of the country.” 


eee ee 


The Spots on your Cigar 
are Probably ‘* Faked.’’ 


“THERE'S nothing like imagining you know all about 
the cigar industry,” said a cigar merchant to P.W., 
releasing the merry chuckle which momentarily had 
been suppressed. “Some one has told the young man 
who bought the speckled cigars that the choicest of 
choice weeds are those which contain numerous little 
spots. The tobacco so marked is supposed to come 
from a certain section of Cuba, and is popularly thought 
to be the bottom leaves of the plant. 

“Sand collects on the leaves, and when it rains small 
clots of it are hammered into the tobacco, causing the 
peculiar discolcuration. Of course, the speckles are not 
supposed to make the weed any better, but it so turns 
out that ‘tobacco whose spots are produced by wet sand 
come only in the very finest goods. Thus smokers who 
insist on having speckled cigars are those who have been 
informed that the spots are assurances of a cigar's 
excellence. 

“But there are tricks in all trades, and that of the 
tobacconist is not exempt from mild deceptions. Such 
bas been the demand for speckled weeds that the 
supply of the genuine urticle was long ago exceeded. 

Bt a genius, as in every ¢ human crisis, was 
on hand with an expediency whose successful applica- 
tion prevented manufacturers and dealers from losing 
sales. He invented a dye which looks exactly like the 
sand 5) on the Cuban leaves, and which can scarcely 
be detected by the expert. 

“This compound sells to the cigarmakers for about 
six shillings an ounce, and it is sold under a copyright, 
the same as a patent medicine. When the cigarmakers 
apply it they mix the compound first with a solution of 
ammonia; the cigars are laid out in rows previous to 
boxing; a spray from a fine brush is showered upon 
them, and, presto! there is the beautiful speckled 
tobacco of Cuba. 

“The dye has now become an indispensable part of 
the stock-in-trade of the cigar manufacturer. Its 
application raises the price of the cheap article to 
that of superior weeds, and, therefore, as you 
may A believe, a considerable trade is done in spurious 
speckles.” . 


“Hat's a wise saying—‘ Let me make the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its laws.’” 
“Yes, one can evade its laws, but one can’t get away 


from the songs.” 
ee eee 


Morn: “I overheard some callers saying this room 
is furnished in execrable taste.” 

Other Moth: “Why, the idea! 
palatable upholstery in my life.” 

ee 

Mavup: “Between us, dear, I think the count’s com- 

liments rather crude. He told me the sight of my 

utiful face actually made his mouth water.” 


Edith: “The idea! Im sure your face doesn’t look 
quite that much like a lemon!” 


ee fe 
HusBanD: “What was that you were playing, my 


? 
Wife: “Did like it?” 
“It was | ly '—the melody divine, the harmony 


eerie he thing I played last i d 
“It is the very thing I p! evening, and you 
said it was horrid.” ¥ 

“ Well, the steak was burnt last evening.” 


I never ate more 


FAHE'S BEST MUSEUM. 


AN automatie bricklayer is tle latest contrivince in 
Jabour-saving machinery, This machine will lay bricks 
three times as fast as any man. 

AN e'ectric company of New York is to manufacture 
an automatic hair me in which the blades are to be 
Fn Sa e by a small motor set in the casing forming 
the handle of the clipper. 

A REGISTERING machine, in use in one of the banks 
of New York, records in the depositgy’s pass book the 
amount deposited or withdrawn, and Ae simultaneously 
records the transaction on a taupe which remains locked 
in the machine. 

THE rooms of buildings are automatically kept at 
proper temperature by a uewly-patented mechanism. 

having 2 circuit-closing rod carried by a piston mounted 
in a cylinder of mercury, to cause an electric current to 
drive a fan and exhaust the warm air. 

A HANDY counting device for scoring games is formed 
of a fan-shaped plute, with pointers pivoted at the base 
to swing around the curved edye, the latter having 
graduations for units, tens, and hundreds, with notches 
which hold the pointers from slipping. 

Way your hair curls has bzen recently explained by 
a scientist and illustrated by a novel model. Curly 
hair is ribbon-like, whilst straight hair is circular in 
texture. The latter is stiff, but the former is not strong 
enough to resist the pull of the muscles, and so forms a 
curve that becomes permanent. 

A NEW way of illuminating the ocean has been devised. 
A piece of steel tubing, charged with calcium carbide, 
is tired from a gun to a distance of two miles. When it 
strikes the water acetylene gas is generated and fired, 
lighting up the dark waters with a brilliant flame, the 
power und duration of which is dependent upon the 
strength of the charge. 

A NOVELTY for the “five o'clcck tea-table” is the 
spoon that does away with the terpot. The spoon hasa 
double-hinged bowl, so that the working end of the 
spoon resembles a silyer egy or a fancy pepper-box with 
its perforations. Some tea is hogs in the open bowl, 
which is then closed and kept shut by means of a ring. 
Boiling water is poured into the cup and stirred with 
the new spoon, and your cup of tea is ready for you. 
These new tea-tuble xccessorics are made in all sizes 
and shapes. 

CYANITE is a fireproof paint that is makin, 

rogress in public favour, aud has just been used in the 
Gneess of Parliament. It soaks into the pores of the 
wood, no matter how hurd it may be, and renders even 
the softest wood non-inflammable. It may also be used 
asa priming for ordinary paint. This new paint. which is 
made by the Cyanite Fireproof Paint Co., of the Broad- 
way, Hammersmith, London, has gained the good opinion 
of several London fire offices to the extent of a reduction 
in premium for houses on which it has been used. 

A: WHISTLE that can be heard at a distance of forty 
miles has just been constructed. It consists of three 
whistles made of bell metal or bronze and arran 
between two discs of steel. The mouth of the largest is 
turned upwards, and the mouths of the other two are 
turned downwards; the steam is conveyed through 
openings in the discs. The whistles are tuned to chord, 
and they harmonise as accurately as a well-tuned piano. 
The sound emitted is not harsh, as one would expect in 
a whistle that is audible at such a distance, but is quite 
soft and low. 

Baupness is a condition displeasing to everybody, 
and we are all anxious to avoid it. If ge wish to know 
how to take care of your hair or to make it grow again, 
you cannot do better than place yourself in the hands 
of O. E. Horn, D.Sc., of Bournemouth. This gentle- 
man is one of those public benefactors—few in number 
—who have made a deep study of the human head orna- 
ment, and what he can accomplish in that direction is 
not to be set forth in one pa apt A mere cursory 
perusal of his little book on “ Baldness and Greyness ’ 
will be a recommendation more than sufficient for those 
who know the value of a good head of hair. 

Or the making of acetylene lamps, like that of books, 
there seems to no end. Mere manufacture does 
not imply good quality in either case, but the 
«‘Acotylette,’ made by Messrs. Salsb and Son, of 
Mercer Street, Long Acre, London, is a distinctly good 
lamp, mostly because of its simplicity. You put a 


rapid 


| little water in the bottom of the lamp, and stand a 


specially prepared candle in it. After the lapse of a 
few seconds you light the gas, which escapes from a pin 


hole at the top, and it keeps ~ for three hours. 

he beauty of it is that these can may be used for 
domestic purposes as well. Lark may be obtained 
at the rate of twenty-one for 4s. 


WE WOULD BURN IT INTO 
THE MINDS OF THE PEOPLE. 


| 


If there is one more than another, connected 
with THE ROY. maGantne, we would wish to 
burn into the minds of the , it is the fact—the great big, 
insurmountable fact—that clgagans Meg family anywhere 
in this wonderful Empire of ours to Money means so 

means so much—that it cannot well afford 


strongest afloat is the ““ Ermack,” the Russian ice-breaker, whose sides are a as then, ask, 
The strongest ship afloat is the © Erma te Reston narmes in aiven in the July PEARSON'S MAG a aia ice 
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WHO WILL LEAD - - 
- - IF WAR COMES ? 


Lorp SALISBURY AND THE COLONIAL OFFICE WANT 
KITCHENER; LORD WOLSELEY AND THE Wak 
OFFICE FAVOUR BULLER. 


If the selection is not, in view of the strong opinions Only Once a Year. 
entertained by Mr. Chamberlain and the Premier, to —— 
say nothing of the Marquis of Lansdowne, left to} 4 certain Oxford professor is well known a3 a man 
the military party, it is possible that the name, when | whose scientific studies have tended to exaggerate a 
revealed, will prove to be that of Lord Kitchener. natural disposition to mental abstraction. The pro- 
Lord Salisbury’s confidence is given to so few men | fesgor's friends, who are also his strong admirers, under- 
that it is safe to say that the recipient is never cast in | stand his peculiarity, and overtook in him what might 
the ordinary mould. It is no secret that the warmest | not be excused in a common lace person. A lady is 
admirer in high places of the Sirdar is the Prime | very fond of telling this incident. She was at a recep- 
Minister, He regards him as quite tke bean ideal of | tion given at the professor's bouse. The occasion had 
the soldier ; in fact, so profound is the Marquis’s | heen made delightful by the rofessor and his accom. 
regard for ‘the grim hero of the Soudan that he is | plished wife and daughters. Poward the close of the 
reported to have said that Kitchener's genius as @ | evening the lady, who had greatly enjoyed the affair, 
pica Dg only surpassed by his abilities as am | approached the host and asked him, with much enthu- 
user. ‘ slasm : 
8 this estimate a just one? » : “How often do you have these delightful reunions, 
At the first glance, no. Kitchener was successful in | professor ?” 

Eevee first, because he knew the country Ly heart, | “ No polite prevarication delayed the reply: 
and, second, because time was on his side. All things “Thank goodness, madam, but once a year.” 
considered, his conduct of the Soudan campaign was 
highly creditable. The enemy during the advance, it is 
true, gave no trouble, but everything was done with Ir is said that a bee can draw forty times the weight 
such masterly regard for even the smallest detail as to | of its own body; and after you have seen a be2 lift a 
make it clear that Lord Salisbury’s opinion so far as | fifteen-stone man off his feet, you will believe it. 
organising ability goes is in every way deserved. 

ut, on the other hand, Lord Kitchener’s ignorance 
of the Transvaal and the lack of initiative on the part Giving the Show Away. 
of tLe Khalifa prevents him from exhibiting the qualities as 
required for tackling an enemy like the Boers. We do In the slums of a certain city a rent collector had a 
not say that Lord Kitchener dozs not possess the quali- | great difficulty in getting the rent from Mrs. Maguires. 
ties of a great leader; but we do contend that a man On being applied to for a couple of weeks’ rent, she, 
may be a first-class organiser and builder of railroads, | said she would pay it if the inndlond would put in a new 
and yet a very bad man to conduct a campaign against | cellar door. 
a foe who would never dream of charging batteries of | This was done, and the collector called for the money. 
gatlings and quick-firing guns. Mrs. Maguires was out, but her eldest daughter handed 


Subtleness, cunning, rapidity of movement, ability to | yp the cash due. 
“Glad to see you have it ready for once,” said the 


conceive and reconceive plans of operations ; a dashing, 
man. 


hard-hitting eos soldier is what is wanted for the ; 
“ Yes, sir,” the girl replied, “but it has leen an 


Boers. Lor Kitchener is grim, masterful, and 
ecientific—a great man ; but has he the dash and quick- | awful wrench. We had to cell some of the furniture.” 
“Oh,” quoth he. pocketing the money. “I didn't 


ness necessary for the defeat of a nation who do the bulk 
know you had any.” 


of their fighting behind boulders? ; 
Of couree, it will be said by the admirers of Kitchener “Yes,” continued she. “Mother sold the new cel'ar 
door to a costermonger to make a stall with.” 


that the qualities on which we lay such stress are pos- 
sessed in abundance Ly the staff who helped him to 
— oe 
“ REMEMBER, my dear, that you must not take so 


smash tbe Dervishes. 
much ,bpon you. A woman is always the weaker 


ALTHOUGH our Army compared with those of the 
great European powers is, so far as numbers are 
concerned, almost insignificant, still the small wars 
which we are constantly waging in different parts of the 
world in defence of the enormous Empire we have built 
up has provided numbers of our generals with that 
experience and practical knowledge so necessary for the 
handling of troops, not only in the conduct of a campaign 
but on the battlefield itself, that the selecticn of a suit- 
able general to conduct any of the wars we engage in is 
rendered difficult by the number of candidates. 

Were the public allowed a voice in the selection of 
officers to lead the Transvaal expedition it is highly 
pees that with the Soudan victories in its mind 

rd Kitchener would be placed in command, with staff 
appointments for General Hunter, Colonel Macdonald, 
and the other officers who assisted in the overthrow of 
the Dervishes. 

But war has its etiquette like other callings, and 
many, in fact, most of our generals, in point not only ot 
seniority but of efficiency, have claims which it would be 
unfair tu overlook. Still, with every desire to do justice 
to the leaders of the Army, the nation has the right to 
demand, in view of the serious consequences which 
might follow a defeat at the hands of tke Boers, that 
the conduct of the operations, if war does come, be con- 
fided to the best man. 

The question as to which is our ablest general presents 
itself in two aspects. Ability, of course, counts first, 
then comes experience of the methods employed py the 
Boers in warfare. This mode of selection would dis- 
qualify such a number of admirable soldiers that it is 
questionable whether the choice will be made in this 


—— 


way. 

Were it adopted, the present Commander-in-Chief of 
South Africa, Bir William Butler, would be a formidable 
candidate, not so much on account of his achievements, 
though these are not to be despised, but because he 
knows South Africa better than either of the soldiers 
whose claims it is highly probable will be considered 
superior to his own. Although Sir William Butler has 
been in the Army since 1858, is is far from being one of 
the old and grizzled g: 

The organising ability and brilliant strategy he 
displayed with the force sent to relieve Khartoum did 
not, it is true, result in the saving of poor Gordon’s life. 
“Just thirty-two hours too late” were the words 
employed to record that catastrophe. But the failure 
cannot be charged to him. That is his record—a good 
one—but many of our generals have seen far greater 
service than this gallant Irishman. 

There is, to begin witb, Lord Wolseley himself. His 
breast is 80 well covered with medals that it would be 
difficult to find a square inch for another. 

A first-class man, only Army etiquette is opposed to 
the Commander-in-Chief taking the field in person un- 
less the eafety of the State is endangered. 

Besides, Lord Wolseley is not so young or tough as 
he was. Reports of his impai digestion may be 
a but it is certain his health just now is not 
robust. 

Now Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, on the con’ is 
as hard as nails, If it were an insurrection in India, 
“Little Bobs” would be almost certain to receive the 
Py cer’ But Lord Roberts has seen no service in 

rica, and it would be hardly fair to expect a warrior 
of nearly seventy to study a mode of warfare of which 
he has hitherto no a 

So setting aside the two Field- Marshals, we come toS8ir 
Evelyn Wood—soft-spoken, genial, gentle. brave Wood 
~ adjutant-General of our forces. Here is a man of the 
highest ability and widest experience. Sir Evelyn is 
almost, if not quite, the senior officer ofthe Army. His 
record goes back to the Crimea, sinca when he has 
served in India, Ashanti andthe Nile. Aboveall is his 
knowl of Africa, which in its way is unique. 

This brave gentleman has been fighting for his 
country since the far off days of 1854. The manage- 
ment of his battery in the trenches before Sebastopol 
led to his being in the ary aero The years which 
Bare passed may have ut they have not impaired 

ig vigour. : 

Still, he isan old man, and deafness has overtaken 
him. This may lead to his being over fora 
younger man. it does, it is certain he would be 
reconciled to the disappointment were his old friend 
Sir Redvers Buller gazetted tothe command. 

Sir Redvers is an ideal officer, a born leader of men; 
the Army so implicity believes in his fitness that his 
appointment would be received by the rank and file 
with the greatest satisfaction. It is not alone, too, the 
a anti in ation 

itha now of war, he possesses 
a self-reliance, » quickness of apprehension, a fertility 
of resource, a force of character, and such a lion-like 
courage as to lead those who know what the equipment 
of a reall: geet soldier should be, to declare that 
Buller is the t, general in Europe. 


In the absence of proof we may be right in refusing 
vessel 


to regard Kitchener as a dashing soldier, but Hunter, 
Gatacre and Macdonald are Ruperts all of them. Their i 

“ Yes—but with the stronger spirit in it sometimes!” 
— io 


achievements are of too recent a date to need re-stating 
here. Sufficient to say that the qualities ag Socal 
Half a Million for an Honest Act. 
A snort time ago a man died in Brussels leaving 


at Omdurman were just those we trust Kitchener 
nearly his entire fortune to a young woman who was 
entirely unacquainted with him. This is how it came to 
. He was a very eccentric man, and set cut, like 
iogenes, in search of an honest man. His tub was an 
omnibus, and his lantern a small coin. 

In the omnibus he took his seat every day near tle 
conductor, and always showed himself very obliging in 
passing up the money of sengers and returning the 
change; but to the latter he always managed to adda 
franc or a half-franc. Then he would watch those to 
whom it came. They would count it carefully, notice 
the extra coin, and invariably slip it into their pocket. 
No one thought of the poor conductor, whose meagre 
may of only three francs a day could ill support such 
a loss. 

But at last a young woman passed hers back, with: 
“ Conductor, you have given me half a franc too much.” 
Diogenes, delighted, followed her home, made inquiries, 
and as the answers were satisfactory, made his will in 
her favour ; though he never gave her warning that her 
half-franc was going to bring her half a million sterling. 

—_—— sie 


THERE is a glacier in Switzerland which moves at the 
rate of four inches in every hundred years. We have 
ao geclers in this country, but we have four-wheel: | 
cabs. 


possesses. 

A Kitchener and Buller partnership would sound 
promising, but both men are so tenacious, d d, 
and self-reliant that differences of opinion would cer- 
tainly be followed by open rupture. 

So with Wolseley precluded by etiquette from taking 
the command; Roberts disqualified on account of age 
and lack of experience in the Boer style of warfare—a 
ruling which also sets aside all the Indian division ; 
Butler out of the running because his following and 
achievements are not large enough; Wood regretfull 
passed over on account of increasing years and deaf- 
ness? Carrington a dashing soldier, but pencilled out 
because his ability to handle large masses of men has 
yet to be demonstrated, we are again confronted with 
tne names of Kitchener and Buller. 

Both men are of the silent, strong, grim, and 
fierce. Both men, it is sai ve thousands of admirers 
but few personal friends. Kitchener has had more 
opportunity of proving himeelf a strategist of first 
rank than Buller, who has never been his 
own commander, so to speak. Still, the latter's 
ability to achieve a victory in the very jaws of disaster, 
bis qualities as a leader of irregular cavalry—a great 
point this—his nerve, finesse, and calm in moments of 
supreme danger, have won him the confidence of the 
entire Army. 

Every man to his craft. 

The Army may know nothing, say, of Wagner, for 
instance, but their verdict ought to carry weight in ques- 
tions of war. 

One thing is certain, and for that we ought to be 
thankful, that, whether Kitchener or Buller is chosen, 
the result will be the same. Whilst Britain can produce 
such men, the Empire will never be in danger. 


ret fe 


A **Low-Shoe”’ Cold. 


SHE wrung her hands. 

Doubtless some curious reader may want to know why 
she should do that. 

It was because she couldn't help it. They were 
caught in a patent clothes wringer she was trying. 


—o at 


He: “ You remember Cupid used to be pictured going 
about with a quiver full of arrows? ” 
She: “ Oh, yes, I remember distinctly.” 
ge now he goes about with a bag full of golf 
cks.” 


about it secretly, and asked him to advise her not to 
When the young ang Dien ushered into his 

presence he requested her to give 

outdoor exercise, and he examined it attentivel. 


cold. Now, must stop ing them at once, an 
take the medicine I am about to prescribe faithfully und 
according to direction.” 

He wrote an innocent prescription, and was about t) 
leave the house, when the patient called him back, an'! 

him by pe 

“ Since you were so clever in discovering a ‘ low-shoe" 
cold by looking at my tongue, will you be kind enough 
to take off my shoes, look at my feet, and tell me if my 
ioe is properly combed ?” 

The doctor says he has stopped treating “ low-shoe” 
colds; the girls nowadays are too smart altogether. 


oe hie 


“Ma, Mrs. Smith gave me a big piece of cake.” 

“ Jimmie, I've often told you not to ask for anything 
to eat when you are over there.” : 

“But, ma, she gave me the cake because I told her 
who was here to dinner last night.” 


2? P but 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Aw Apistocratic Lunatic, 


Simon VANTBRACE entcred the breakfast-room in the 
private wing of the Grey House, purring like a happy tom- 
cat. He forbore for once to fling an oath at his imbecile 
wife, and he mded cheerfully to his daughter’s sour 
yood morning. He held a recently-opened letter in his hand 
which had driven everything else from his mind—even the 
fact that ten minutes previously his shaky fingers had been 
distilling drops from a certain bottle into a certain patient’s 
food. 

“T suppose Victor's coming down as you are so chirpy,” 
said Miss Lottie, when her father had seated himself, and 
with the letter propped in front of his plate, gloated over 
it between the mouthfuls. The suggestion called up a 
frown, for Victor was keeping aloof from the asylum just 
now, preferring that a certain risk that was being run 
ve | not be his. But so potent was that letter that it 
overpowered the frown, and Simon merely shook his head. 

“hen it’s a new patient,” pursued the inquisitive 
Lottie. 

“That’s it, and you mark my words—we shall have to be 
sticking up the Koyal Arms if things go on like this,” 
replied Simon impressively. ‘‘ The Grey ’ouse is ae 
itself reckernised among the ’igh-class speshulists. It'll be 
a reg’lar blooming retreat for swell loonies presently. Just 
listen to this.” 

And unable to restrain his triumph, Simon broke his rule 
of never talking business to his women-folk and read out 
the letter that had caused him such joy. 

“ Havenstock House, OctoseER 29TH, 1863. 

“Dear Str—My son, The Honourable Richard Talyarth, having 
suddenly developed delusions, I desire to place him in your care. He 
has been duly certified by Doctors Harbottle and Milner, whom you 
will recognise as the of the profession. It was the last named 
eminent specialist who recommen your establishment, and I feel 
oa oy giving my unfortunate son the benefit of your 
experience. It will be for you to form an opinion on the case,’ but I 
should say that Mr. is not in the least dangerous and might 
be pa | as much liberty as is consistent with your rules. He will 
arrive at r house in the care of the Doctors tomorrow forenoon at 
about 11.36.—Yours faithfully, “¢ HaveRstocg.” 

“Simon Vantbrace, Esq.” 


Simon’s eyes were necessarily occupied during the reading 
of the letter, or he would have seen Lottie clasp her hands 
in rapture. As it was, he attributed the emotion in her 
voice to the same sense of pride that was swelling his own 
wicked old bosom. 

“Father!” she murmured, “you deserve this. But tell 
me! Shall—skall you let him have the liberty the old lord 
mentions. I—I should be so terribly frightened if—if a 
patient were loose about the place, even if he was the son 
of a . But perhaps they’re different.” 

“< H’aristocrata off their nuts are worse than or’nary folk; 
rents mostly omgeey eters i 
And then catching sight of hi 8 eager, wizen 

Brontaaed ont into a cunning leer. “ Frightened 
r little dear—don’t want to 


claim such intentions, had inherited enough astutencss to 
‘ggle si i 
con 4 the erring fo right light, would probably not now 
be so chary in according that liberty to the new patient as 
he might otherwise have been, and for one brief moment on 
w depended than she knew, she hesitated whether 
not better lay bare to him the good grounds she 
had for her ions. 
lee secretiveness prevailed, and, waiting till 


beration in her own chamber. : 

« Tt is too delicious,” she exclaimed, when she had locked 
herself in. “The darling must have been shamming mad in 
order to be sent here to be near me. I saw that I had made 
an impression, but I never dreamed that it would ripen into 
attachment so quickly as this.” 

Miss Vantbrace went to her bookshelf, and taking down 

herished ions—a_well-thumbed 


pencil and a scrap of she had no-difficulty 
culating the Honsareble Rishard Talgarth’s age as twenty- 


Elmslie hooks him at last.” 
For a couple of hours Lottie gavo herself up to dreams of 
future grandeur, end then began her preparations for 


witnessing the arrival of the new inmate. As has been 
stated, the private wing was at the side of the house, and 
the a not being visible from it, Lottie decided 
to be wandering in the grounds at the time appointed. Her 
complexion was of the sort that requires correction, and 
when she hud toned down the redness of her nose and made 
free use of her powder-puff, it was close on half-past eleven. 
She had no idea of letting the flames of love die out for 
want of fanning; she meant not only to see, but to refresh 
her swain with a glimpse of those charms which had 
wrought such havoc. 

So she sallied forth, and thinking to present a picture of 
rural simplicity, took a garden-rake wherewith to collect 
the dead leaves swirling about the drive. She had not 
been long so occupied when a closed carringe entered the 
lodge-gates, and passed her so quickly that she feared that 
her pastoral tableau had been lost upon the occupants. All 
that Lottie could do was to cast longing eyes towards the 
portico, where he of whom she already thought of as 
“ Dick” was being received by the expectant Simon. 

Two men in black, whom the watcher took to be the 
hysicians alighted first, then the patient, and any 
ingering doubts that Lottie might have had as to his 
identity were driven away. ‘The lithe, agile figure, clad in 

alittle more than the height of the mode, was unquestion- 
ably the same that had emerged from the shrubbery to 
parley with her at the window. 

Miss Vantbrace noticed with a delightful thrill, that the 
windows in the frontage of the house were claiming his 
first attention now. Ignoring the welcome of the obsequious 
Simon, “Mr. Talgarth” stepped back a pace and sent a 
roving glance over the building—a glance so compre- 
hensive that it might have mastered cvery detail of 
architecture, the height of every window, the location of 
every door. 

No such general curiosity was attributed to him by 
Lottie. “He is looking for me,” she told herself. “He 
thinks that I may have heard that he was coming, and that 
I may be peeping at him—the dear man.” 

One of the presumed doctors having said afew words to 
Simon, they re-entered the carriage and drove away, 
leaving their charge to be piloted into the house. 
“They've given father the tip to treat him well,” 
murmured the fair watcher, as she observed the deference 
with which the proprietor of the Grey House bowed his 
new inmate across the threshold, waving back the two 
burly keepers, who stood ready for emergencies. 

Lottie viewed the disappearance of her cavalier with 


impatience, wondering how, amid the iron disciplize of 


the place she was to contrive a meeting. But at the mid- 


day meal in the private wing she found that her star was 
still in the ascendant. Simon’s emotions of compassion had 
been touched by the unprecedented cheque handed him in 
advance by the Haverstock famil Phyvinn. and he blended 


‘with his nauseous pity a piece of real good news for Lottie. 


“ He’s a very nice young fellow—more melancholy than 


mad,” said Simon, with an oily leer at his daughter. 


“ Fancies he’s in love with some gal he saw at a winder, and 


he’s forgotten where the winder is. Took to wandering in 
search of it, the doctor said, and we're to humour him all 
wecan. You might do some of the humouring, my sweet, 
if you come across him.” 

“It is not probable that I shall do that,” replied Miss 
Vantbrace demurely. “I never go into the patients’ part 
of the house, as you know; and I’m terrified of lunatics.” 

“There's no call for you to go into the asylum, nor yet to 
be terrified of him,” said Simon. “Mr. Talgarth is as harm- 
less as a baby, and its stipulated as he’s to have the run of 
the grounds during reasonable hours, with just a keeper to 
watch him—not too close to worrit him. You try your’and 
at humouring, my gal.” 

Lottie said she wouldn’t dream of such a thing, but 
dreamed of nothing else till she made her opportunity that 
same afternoon in one of the shrubberies in the grounds. 
Quite by accident, of course, she was strolling there when 
“Mr. Talgarth,” shadowed in the distance by Dan Highton, 
the keeper, sauntered up. Lottie remembered that at their 
last. meeting she had played the lunatic, and she would 
correct that impression from the first. 

“So you meant what you said,” she murmured sweetly, 
abstaining from shaking hands, because of the keeper. 
“ I’m not a little dicky-bird to-day.” 

The aristocratic patient smiled knowingly. “Of course, 
I knew you weren’t really what you were pretending to be,” 
he replied. “ Yes, I’ve got myself shovedin here on purpose 
to see you again. I’m the dicky-bird this time—at least, 
I’m supposed to be off my head, Miss Milborne, and it’s all 
for your sake.” 

«You mustn’t call me that,” said Lottie, determined to 
have the worst over atonce. “I’m Miss Vantbrace—Lottie 
Vantbrace—daughter of the Bape stesseos I—I pretended 
to be mad because I’m so sh strangers, and I thought 

ou’d go away Then ”—witha bashful glance—“ I began 
like you a little.” 

“The feeling was mutual—may I call you Lottic—I 
assure you,” Mr. Talgarth said, putting in some finc eye- 

lay. “I was certain you were either a nurse, or anything 
but a patient. How can we manage to mect for a nice long 
chat ee that warder—I mean keeper-chap—hanging 
around ?” 

For Mr. Daniel Highton of the brawny arm and cruel eye 
had drawn nearer, and was hovering about in evident per- 

lexity as to his proper course. t was a merc detail, 
wever, which woman’s wit could cag Arey ies Lottie 
cared for nothing now that she knew her position as 
an asylum-keeper’s daughter was no bar to her projected 


alliance with the pees. . 

“ After everyth ing is shut up and quiet for the night 
would be best,” said Lottie recklessly. “Your room is on 
the front landing of the main building, is it not ; I heard 
father say you were to have a private onc?” 

“Yes, but they'll lock mo in,” said “ Mr. Talgarth” bar 
“There's a beastly spring lock on the door with no keyho! 
on the inside. I couldn't unlock it, even if I had a key.” 

“No, but I can come and let you out ; then we can go and 


sit together in our own drawing-room in the private wing.” 
whispered Lottie triumphantly. “I can casily dodge the 
keeper that goes the night rounds, and once in our part of 


the house we shall be quite safe. My father sleeps very 
sound.” 


“Mr. Talgarth ” looked all delighted anticipation. “Tf 


you could manage that just once, and do one other little 
thing for me,” he said, “we could have a trte-’-tcte as often 


as we liked without your troubling to come and let me out. 
I have been studying that spring-lock on the door of my 
room already. When you come to-night, if you will bring 
me a piece of wood exactly an inch long, half-an-inch 
broad, and half-an-inch thick, I shall be able to get out at 
any time. It must be cut to the exact size.” 

And whispering lower, he explained that he wanted the 
wooden wedye to plug the mortice cf the lock so that the 
bolt would not shoot home. ‘Thus, though the catch would 
be sprung by the keeper, and he would be supposed to Le 
locked in he would really be free. 

“Tl make it for you, if I chop my finger off in dvins 
it,” murmured Lottie with a languishing glance, adding, as 
Highton drew too near for further confidences, “expect me 
about half-past eleven.” 

“Dearest one!” the new patient permitted himself to 
breathe before Miss Vantbrace flitted away. 

The interview, with the words left out, was duly reporte1 
by the keeper, but Simon only grinned. ‘ 

“That's all right,” said the proprietor. “The Honour- 
able Talgarth’s is a case that needs soothing—soothing by 
women-folk, you know. I gave Miss Lottie the orfice to 
try it on, but don’t you let ’em out of your sight, ’Ighton. 
1 ain’t going to have any ’anky-panky without a chaperon. 
He's a certified loony, and he might take advantage.” 

For the best part of the evening Lottic busied herself in 
her bedroom with a sharp knife and a block of wood, and 
when at length she brushed up the chips, she was fairly 
satisfied with her handiwork. 

“ Love laugks at locksmiths,” she quoted gaily to herself 
as she dropped the oblong wedge into her pocket. 

The hours dragged slowly, but not without a crumb of 
comfort, for Simon, in the seclusion of his sanctum cele- 
brated his blossoming aristocratic connexion with an extra 
glass, and when at last Lottie heard his tangled footsteps 
making for his bedchamber, she guessed that he would 
sleep sounder than usual. “Dick” and she would be able 
to bill and coo unmolested, and it should not be her fault 
if she did not extract a definite proposal from which there 
would be no drawing back. 

At half-past eleven, all being still in the house, Lottie 
stole from her room, and made her way cautiously to the 
baize door—a counterpart of the one on the ground-floor 
landing of the asylum. Letting herself through she found 
herself in the dim Le that struggled up from the lamp in 
the hall below, and from another in the passage leading to 
the dormitories. 

Facing her were three doors—one that of the portico- 
room, the second that of the Head Nurse’s room, and the 
third—the blessed object of her midnight vigil. From 
Elmslie’s door alone was danger to be apprehended, and, 
giving that a wide berth as she glided across the landing, 
Lottie gently pulled back the spring-lock of the door of 
“ Mr. Talgarth’s” room, That gentleman stood before her, 
fully dressed. 

He put his mouth so close to her that Lottie thought he 
was going to kiss her, but he wasn’t. 

“‘ Have you got the bit of wood?” he whispered. 

She gave it to him, and he deftly inserted it in the bolt- 
cavity. Then pulling the door to after him, he joined her 
on the landing, but he did not speak again till he had tested 
the efficacy of the contrivance. Keeping his thumb on it, 
he noiselessly shot the bolt and pushed the door. It opened 
easily, though Sppecentiy locked. 

“ First-rate!”” he whispered, when he had closed the door. 
“ And now, ducky, just show us the lay of the land. It may 
come in handy. Whose door is that?” 

“That is the Head Nurse’s,” replied Lottie, “and that 
one over there is Miss Milborne’s—the patient whose name 
I used—you know. But do come along. There’s a nice 
fire in our drawing-room, and the man on night-duty may 
turn up if we stay here.” 

She led the way to the baize-door, and “ Mr. Talgarth ” 
followed, stepping softly. But fora man a) mtly bent 
on being very careful he succeéded only in being very care- 
less, for he had not gone three paces before he kicked over 
a scuttle of coals. clatter had ha subsided when 
Elmslie a red at her door aud tock in the situation at a 
glance. e blew a whistle attached to her neck by a 
chain, and the night-watchman hurried up from one of the 
corridors. 

“Put that patient back into his room,” she said, and 
when “Mr. .Talgarth” had been restored, looking very 
crestfallen, to the reins that was not a prison, she turned 
to the half-scared, -rebellious Lottie. 

“Good-night, Miss Vantbrace ; of course, I shall have to 
report this,” was all she said. 

Lottie vanished through the baize-door, but on the other 
side she turned and shook her fist at it. 

“If you do split on me,” she hissed, “I'll be even with 
you, you cat! I'll tell how I caught you in the dark 
outside the office on the night I the toothache. It’s 
bey, I kept that card up my sleeve for some such chance 
as this.” 

In the morning Miss Vantbrace had occasion to put her 
threat into execution, for the Head Nurse reported her 
discovery of the clandestine interview. Simon was very 
at his daughter’s liberal construction of his per- 
mission to “humour” the new patient; but the incident 
quickly took sound 5h in his mind in face of another 
item in Elmslic’s y list. 

“There is a change in Miss Milborne’s health to-day, 
sir,” the nurse said, narrowly watching her employer's 
shifty cyes; “she has evidently had a restless night, and 
shows feverish symptoms.” 

Simon muttered something about a cooling drink, but 
sat brooding over this last item before his office fire for 
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some time after Elmslic’s departure. It was still upper- 
most in his thoughts when, a little later, he treated Lottie 
to some choice Billingsgate for her overnight escapade, 
and, strange to say, when the furious girl retaliated by 
informing on the informer, Miss Milborne’s feverishness 
exercised him more than ever. 

“ You're sure it was the night that Vic was in here with 
me that you found Elmslie in the passage?” he faltered, 
all the purple in his cheeks gone to ghastly green. 

And, assured that it was, Simon bade the vengeful Lottie 
be silent as to what she had told him, and straightway he 
set out for London. Victor must be apprised at once that 
the secret of those “feverish symptoms” was probably 
shared by an artful and designing woman. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tuere 1s Dancer 1n Detar. 


At the adjourned inquest on the bodies of the train- 
wrecker and his victims, the coroner put the question: 

“You are able to identify the man, I believe, Sergeant 
Godbold ? ” 

“T can, sir,” replid the witness. ‘He has latterly beon 
known as Beamish, but his real name was Brunton. He 
has served several terms of imprisonment, and was once 
arrested for murder, but was discharged for want of 
evidence suppressed by his wife, who was suspected of 
having instigated the crime. She never lived with him 
afterwards, und the police theory was that she terrorised 
him into allowing her her freedom by threatening to pro- 
duce the missing link that would convict him of the 
crime.” 

“ What has become of the woman ?” 

“T can’t say, sir; I have met her once or twice in the 
streets of London during the last five years, but never in 
the company of her husband,” was the reply 

The inquest resulted in a verdict of accidental death in 
the case of Brunton, alias Beamish, and of wilful murder 
against the latter in the case of the mgers, But theend 
was not yet for some of the actors in our drama. Outside, 
in the sunshine of the country village, Godbold blew the air 
of the stuffy inn-parlour from his chest, and took his 
colleague Trevor by the arm. For the inseparables had 
both come down for the adjournment. 

“Let us get a carriage to ourselves, and overhaul those 
bits of paper,” said Godbold. “I had arare job to persuade 
the coroner not to have them produced in court.” 

“One of them’s clear enough,” Trevor replied. “It’s just 
® memorandum of the train arrivals and departures to guide 
him in the job that killed him.” 

“It doesn’t follow that he wrote it himself, but it’s the 
other one I’m mostly thinking about,” said Godbold. 

They dropped the discussion till they were alone in a 
second-class i 
Godbold took two pieces of paper from his pocket-book, and 
spread them on his knee. One was stained with blood, the 
other with dirt. They had both been found on the dead 
train-wrecker. 

Discarding the “time table” extract, Godbold read the 
other paper aloud : 

“Savoy Street, 2a.m., I will steer to corner. Good pitch 
half-way down.” 

“He must have been fresh from keeping that appoint- 
ment whatever it was, when I dusted him down in 4 pub 
in the Strand,” was Trevor's thoughtful comment. 

“Yes, and there’s another point,” said Godbold, from 
koeg usage following the working of his colleague’s mind. 
“We get a direct line through ish to one branch of 
the ilborne ‘mystery, namely, the Cathcart-diamond 
phase of it. This fellow certainly wasn’t a principal, but it 
points to his being known to the same crowd. In which 
case he may have also been an instrument in the other 
branch of the affair.” 

“ And the one which more directly concerns us,” nodded 
Trevor. “Now, that Mr. Flash Alf discovered the girl, 
and we know her to be mad, everything must be at a dead- 
lock till the brother is found. or alive. I saw Mr. 
Cathcart last night, and he said that the Commissioners 
would not move except at the instance of Miss Milborne’s 
next of kin.” 

“We must find him then, and I think you share my 
opinion?” said Godbold. , 

“That we shall find him dead? Yes, I have felt sure of 
it ever since I knew what was written on that paper,” 
Trevor replied confidently. “Let me have it in my hands 
for a minute. You're a heap better at large conclusions 
than I am, but I’m the chap for little niggling details.” 

_Godbold passed the crumpled slip over, and Trevor bent 
his keen ea upon it. There was perfect accord between 
the two fellow-workers without a shade of jealousy. Each 
knew and admired the qualities in the other which he him- 
pelf did not possess, and it will have been noted that when 
alone together they dropped the sharply-contrasted man- 
nerisms which they assumed on the war-path. Godbold 
was no more naturally lugubrious than was Trovor rakish. 
They were just two faithful public servants, doing their 
duty according to their lights—well-trained and tireless, 
but neither of them a ius. 

“The writing is nown to me, but that counts for 
nothing, since we have never seen the ae | of the person 
under suspicion,” said Trevor presently. “I have spotted 
one thing, though. The paper has been through the post. 
There is the circle made by the postmark being stamped on 
the envelope, but the impression of the letters is too faint 
to be useful.” 

Godbold chewed a toothpick and looked out of the window 
for a long time without replying. 

“It’s a good hit of yours, all the same,” he said at | h. 
“That circle may not be a clue in itself, but it ma to 
one, and I'll tell you why. Beamish was flush of, gold in 


the public-house that night, and several cove were 
on his body. The presumption is that, if he received 
instructions { - 


lo & certain job post, he was 
post at the same time. In Weteee it would Nave athe 
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been in a money-order or in a bank-note, which might be 
traced to its source.” : 

“Good business!” exclaimed Trevor, handing back the 
slip. “And our next move?” . 

“We had better make another attempt to see Victor 
Vantbrace,” was the reply. “A friendly chat in that 
quarter may result in evidence which wouldn’t be forth- 
coming afterwards.” 

“ After we have overhauled Savoy Street—successfully ? 
I see what you mean.” 

Since their afternoon call on Zincraft, on the day of the 
railway smash, the two detectives had tried a dozen times 
to interview Victor on the subject of Percy Milborne, but 
had always failed. They had been to his office in the 
Haymarket, and to his rooms in Jermyn Street, only to be 
told that he had just gone out; and they had hung about 
the Cyder Cellars and other known resorts of the “ financial 
agent” without seeing him or discovering that anyone else 
had seen him. : 

This failure, with its suggestion that he was keeping 
out of the way, had convinced them of the absolute 
necessity of seeing him without delay if they were to drive 
their theory to aconclusion. But, aware that they hada 
slippery customer to deal with, it was in no great hopes of 
success that they turned their steps towards the Hay- 
market when they alighted at Charing Cross. Though 
they did not know it till later, they were indebted to Flash 
Alf for the fact that, on mounting the narrow stairs that 
led past the tobacconist’s shop, they came upon Mr. Victor 
Vantbrace locking his office-door. ; [ 

For Victor, with reasons of his own for anticipating some 
such visits, had spent the last two days at Brighton, and 
had only come up that morning in response to an urgent 
telegram from his father to the effect that they must meet 
immediately. 1f Trevor and Godbold had arrived five 
minutes sooner they would have witnessed the departure 
of Simon, after imparting to Victor the news that Miss 
Milborne was “feverish” and that Elmslie probably knew 
the cause. 

Victor controlled the oath that rose to his lips, and 
turned a smiling face upon the detectives. It said much 
for his nerve that he was able to do so, on the top of the 
discovery that he would have to reckon with a vengeful 
woman, holding one of his most darksome secrets. 

“ Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he said, stretching out his 
wrists, with mimic submission. “Handcuff me if you like, 
but I'll go quietly if you'll sparo me the indignity.’ 

Godbold held ‘up his hands in pious horror, as though 
the idea was too preposterous for jest, and Trevor broke 
into one of his genial laughs. “Get along with your 
chaff, Mr. Vantbrace,” caid the latter. “ All we want is a 
little chat, in the hope that you'll be able to give us a tip 
for a job we're on. You're acquainted with a young fellow, 
named Milborne, I believe?” . 

“Certainly I am. What’s wrong with him?” asked 
Victor, with well-feigned surprise. 


“He has been missing since last Thursday ridgsnen. ih 


replied Trevor. “We have been commissioned to search 


for him. 

“Ah! and this is Wednesday—six days,” exclaimed 
Victor, mesial, adding briskly: “Come in, both of you. 
I'll tell you know, though it isn’t much.” 

And, as he turned to admit the detectives, his mind was 
quickly made up. He did not think they suspected him, 
and he would make catspaws of them to pull his chestnuts 
out of the fire. For he, too, wanted Percy Milborne found 
_—now that Kate had begun to be “feverish.” In a few 
hours, or a day or two at most, the Cathcarts would be 
welcome to the legal control of her affairs, and much good 
might it do them. 

“T sw I’ve got as much interest as anyone in your 
findi ilborne,” he said, when he had led the way into 
his office. ‘He is pretty deeply in my debt, and it looks as 
if he’d done a bolt. In . I have m anxious about it 
since last Thursday, when he failed to keep an appointment 
to run down to Dover with me.” 

“You don’t do business that way, I expect, Mr. Vant- 

“TI don’t mind betting that you 


“Oh, yes, I hold security—an assignment of his life 
pie Victor replied, in a matter-of-course tone, and 
ooking his questioner squarely in the eye. ‘But security 
of that sort isn’t any as long as he’s missing. Even 
if he was dead I couldn’t realise without being able to 
furnish the Insurance Company with proof of death—not, 


the street. I daresay he’s in Paris or half-way to New 


York, laughing at you. When might you have seen the 
last, Mr. Vantbrace?” * 


ow 
ictor put his hand to his forehead as though in a con- 


scientious le for absolute accuracy. Then he broke 
into a little laugh. 

“Your question entails a humiliation,” he answered 
at . “I was with Percy Milborne on Wednesday 
night. We did a bit of a round together—the tio} 
and Jury in Leicester Square, the Cyder Cellars, and t 
rest of it—and the fact is I was a trifle fly-blown at 
the finish. I have got a hazy notion of saying good- 
night to Percy at the top of Savoy Street some time 
after midnight, but I wouldn’t swear. If it wasn’t Savoy it 

street running southwards from the Strand.” 

Not so bad as I a eal 
“Not so as I was,” Victor. “At least I 
remember that he walked away down the street, whereas I 
had to take a cab home to my rooms in Jermyn Street. And 


now you'd better arrest me for ot im, as I have 
ccoiocend to being the last man seen in his company,” he 
Gaited ¢ for the first time. “You have not proved 
that you were the last man seen in his company, though,” 
check to 


was the pronouncement which put dden 
Victor's skittishness. patie 


most noble 


“ You know of somebody later?” asked Victor eagerly. 

“No, but we to,” was the enigmatic reply, 
followed by the two s coughs which were the standiny 
signal between the two colleagues for the other to maku 
amove. Trevor accepted it instantly, and rose from his 
chair. 

“Yes, and, by George, we ought to be looking after 
him,” said the dapper Sergeant, holding out his hand to 
Victor. “Goodbye, Mr. Vantbrace. ou have done us 
a real good service. See you at the Cellars to-night - 
No? Well, ta-ta! We'll give you another call if we vex 
stuck.” 

Godbold also shook hands, but silently, and ther the 
detectives descended to the street. They ed some 
little way without a word, and then, contrary to custom, it 
was Godbold who spoke. 

“Do you know, mate, I almost admire that chap,” he 
said, as he linked arms with his companion. 

“So should I, if I didn’t mean to hang him,” replic 
Trevor. “It was a beautiful piece of bluff. Just sce th: 
beauty of it! He wants us to find the blooming corpse—:; 
we're going to—and gives himself away about the insurance, 
and having been with the fellow that night, so that if his 
conduct is questioned he can point to his frankness 
with us.” 

“ Whereas, the said frankness will considerably help to 
put the rope round his neck, if we can score two mors 
points,” replied Godbold. 

“ Meaning the discovery of the body, if there is one, and 
the bringing of the authorship of that memorandum home 
to him,” said Trevor. ‘“ We had better start on the latter 


_job first then, because on the body being found he might 


It as soon as he had got the cash from the Insurance 
Company. But with that slip of paper traced to him, and 
possibly a payment to Beamish as well, we could apply for 
a warrant the moment we uncover this Savoy Street 
secret.” 

Godbold readily assented, and from that moment they 
began a patient and systematic visitation of all the post 
offices and public-houses where they might be likely to hit 
on the track of a man of Beamish’s description having 
cashed a money order or a bank note. On the information 
in their possession their reasoning was soundly sagacious ; 
but the result was fraught with peril for the prisoner of 
the Grey House. The postponement of the Savoy Street 
investigations withheld from the Cathcarts that legal right 
of interference which every hour made more essential to 
her safety. 

The detectives would not have set about their laborious 
task with such complacency had they known the reason of 
the evil smile that flickered over Victor Vantbrace’s face 
after their departure. 

“ Now that those two fox-terriers are in a fair way to 
unearth something, I must see that matters are hurried on 
at the Grey House,” he muttered, as he re-locked his office, 
and descended to the street. ‘“Feverish symptoms are all 
very well, but we must have quite a different sort of 
puro before the Cathcarts come on the scene. And 

. apy too; Bie womens ton of ae tart bs 
silenced at any price—always excepting one. I really thin! 
x yoo fly the country rather than be saddled with 

A policy of “bluff,” which he saw no reason to regret, 
having been forced on him by the detectives, and having 
enlisted them, all unconscious, as he thought, in his 
own service, he decided not to lay low any longer. 
Instead of going back to Brighton, therefore, he turned 
his steps towards Jermyn Street where he occupied a 
couple of rooms. 

Letting himself in with his latch-key he flung himself 
into a chair, and ed an eveni r which he 
had bought on his way. It had not escaped him that the 
adjourned inquest on the victim of the railway smash was 
due that day, and he was curious to see if anything had 
come out as to the tor. His curiosity had no 
definite aim, for as yet he no cause for.connecting the 
outrage with the presence in the train of Lindsay Cathcart 
co 

ut as he account of the ; 
sy poll eaectapeer and he bit his lip till the bod came. 

e 


Beamish. 
; Pay for this,” said Victor, 
crumpling the paper in his rage. For he remembered how 


nuree was the stock-jest of the asylum, and by swift dedu 

tion Victor arrived at the truth. Elmslie, having gathere:| 

from her ea that his design to marry Kate 

would cease if Cathcart lost the diamond, hal 

worked on Zincraft to a hireling for the purpose, aul 
was the man. 

The new combination kept his brain busy, and he pacl 


the rcom like a caged tiger. Nina Elmslie was 


rous, 


and so, too, in a minor was Zinc but the suspicion 
—almost the certainty—that they were the instigators «{ 
crime on the -Eastern was a weapon 


That was a cou- 
room, and sittins 
up 
At the second, as he read it through, 
times, he showed his teeth in a facial con- 

her,” he told himself at last, as he 
(To be continued.) 
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Seized by an Octopus. 


“Do Fhe see that small man sitting over there?” 
said a fisherman on Margate beach. “ Well. he would 
be invaluable to a novelist if he would only talk; but 
he has had so many adventures and been frightened 
almost to death so many times that he does not like to 
gooverthem. He’sa fisherman, and if anything goes 
wrong he’s sure to be in that boat. 

“His first adventure took place whilst h2 was 
engaged with some men who were fishing off Florida. 
When xd went to haul in the net they found a 

igantic fish in it, that must have weighed 900 pounds. 
trying to get rid of it, this man, whom they call 
Pedro was jerked overboard and wound up in the ret, 
eo they had to tear and cut it in pieces, at great expense, 
to get him out. 

“Not a week after this he was fishing for halibut 
with a crew when he hooked a big fish. Then the line 
became foul at the bottom, and it was impossible for a 
long time to move it. Eventually the line broke, and 
Pedro began hauling a heavy load. They thought at 
first it was a stone, but when it reached the surface 
three or four snake-like tentacles shot out of the water, 
and one armed with suckers was thrown round Pedro. 

“The tentac'es were but the forerunner of the fish 
itself, which, like a huge spider, dragged its elimy body 
over the rail. The menat first struck at it with the oars 
and anything they could get hold of, but it soon had two 
of its snake-like arms about Pedro, who now drew his 
knife and cut its tentacles with no little difficulty, 

* After a struggle, during which he was badly cut, he 
succeeded in killing the octopus, but so tenacious of 
life was the creature that it clung to the rail of the boat 
after it was literally cut in pieces, and was taken from 
it, bit by bit, and saved as bait. Some of the arms were 
ten long, so that the radial spread was about 
twenty-one feet.” 


Did Man Once Possess 
a Third Eye? 


DEEP researches as to the structure of the human 
body have recently furnished some startling facts 
regarding changes which man is at present undergoing 
physically. 

te is believed that man was formerly endowed with 
more teeth than he P penne now. Abundant evidence 
exists that, ages and ages ago, human teeth were used 
as weapons of defence. Unintentionally, traces of such 
use are often revealed by a sneer. The teeth are some- 
times bared, dog-like, ready, ns it were, for action. 

The practice of eating our food cooked and the dis- 
use of teeth as weapons are said to be responsible for 
the degeneration that is going on. The wisdom teeth, 
in fact, are disappearing. Human jaws, found in 
reputed Palieolitic Ceposits, have wisdom teeth with 
crowns as large as, if not larger than, the remaining 
molars. 

In ancient times a short-sighted soldier or hunter was 
almost an impossibility; to-day, a whole nation is 
afflicted with detective vision. It is almost certain that 
man once possessed a third eye, by means of which he 
was enabled to see above his head. The human eyes 
formerly regarded the world from the two sides of the 
head. They are even now gradually shifting toa more 
forward position. 

In the dim the ear-flap was of great service in 
ascertaining the direction of sounds, and operated largely 
in the play of the features. But the muscles of the ear 
have fallen into disuse, for the fear of surprise by 
enemies no longer exists. 

Again, our sense of smell is markedly inferior to 
that of savages. That it is still decreasing is evidenced 
by observations of the olfactory organ. But the nose 
still indicates a tendency to become more prominent, 
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ARE STOLEN KISSES REALLY BEST 2 


By a BALD-HEADED BACHELOR. 


LET us look at this thing from a matter-of-fact point 
of view. The argument of those who plead in the 
affirmative is, briefly, that the value we eet upon most 
luxuries is in proportion to the difficulties y which 
they are obtained. A kiss is clearly a luxury; hence. 
the circumstance of its being taken forcibly augments 
its advantages. Kisses most difficult to obtain sre 
prized the most. Those which go. as it were, beggin 
are valued the least. There are the two limits to the 
standard. To steal a kiss is said to be a very exviiixite 
thing. Its rarity makes it unduly desirable. How 
much more romantic the impress of loving lips on at 
soft cheek which don’t expect them than the regulation 
exercise divested of all its uncertainty, novelty, and 
zest! Thus the advocates of this form of theft. 

But, as there are two sides to a kiss, there are itl -o 
two sides to the consideration of the most effectual and 
spprored way of taking one. I submit, in the first 
place, that a kiss by itself amounts to nothing. It is it 
form—a very charming one, if you will—but « form 
nevertheless. 

What makes it cf value is the sentiment or emotion 
which actuates and a-companies it. A kiss may betcken 
love, confidence, sympathy, hope, forgiveness, welcome, 
sorrow, regret, satisfaction, or encouragement. The 
stolen kiss, if genuine (which, by the way, it seldom is}. 
is an entirely one-sided affair. To kiss a girl clandes. 
tinely indicates that you love her. To let her kiss you 
indicates that the feeling is reciprocal. To steal « kiss 
from a girl who is about to go away indicates your 
regret at her departure. On the other hand, if she lets 
you kiss her under the sume conditions, it means nwvre : 
that you are sorry to leave her, that she is glad you are 
sorry, and that she is sorry to leave you. 

No thoughtful and sensible man, I submit, wou!?. 
under these circumstances, steal a kiss when he coud 
come by it honestly. Accordingly, we are brought face 
to face with the fact (and face to face conveys the ide: 
exactly) that the real pleasure derived from a stolen kiss 
lies in the kiss itself, and not in softer and gentler 
emotion which accompany it and give it its only value. 

But can this proposition be sustained? What is 
there in akiss to make it a luxury? Regarded as 2 
mere method of communicating magnetism, a clasping of 
hands is far more expressive. The hand is u better 
medium than the lips. Conceive two men, one of whom 
has his hand in his vest pocket, the other his lips in 
motion. Which is the more acceptable to the average 
woman P 

The man with his hand in his pocket, of course, pre- 
suming that he takes it out. The salute of lips, when 
done by stealth, is of no value either as a symbol of 
affection or as a means of communicating it. When 
you prefer the glass to the liquor, the coat to the form 
it encases, or the door-plate to the house it identifies. 
will be time to prefer the transitory satisfaction of 
a stolen kits to the unspeakable value of one given and 
accepted in good faith, 

omen, estimating rightly that kisses of themselves 
are of no value, are very prodigal of them to their 
female friends. If they Falded, or were understood to 
yield the latter any real satisfaction, they would not 
give them away. 

The basis of popular government is what P The con- 
sent of those govern The basis of valuable and 
meaning kissing is what? The consent of those kissed. 

T can conceive of no benefit which could possibl 
come to a man who kisses a girl from whom it is 
necessary to extort the opportunity. For, conceding 
that a kiss is a luxury by iteelf, would not the girl want it 2 
And if she does not, is it not becauee she knows that, 
under these circumstances, it is no good? I believe 
you! 

A kiss is, to use a commercial simile, a draft on th> 
affections. It is drawn, invariably, on sight. Very 
good. Now, a stolen kiss is a draft which is not 
onoured. An accepted kiss is one that is. This is 
be the difference. Men who steal kisses are of two 

Inds: 

(1) Those who could have had them without stealing, 

(2) Those who are not thanked for their petty larceny. 

In either case, I submit that nothing is gained by the 
theft. What is the use of stealing what one may have 
asa gift? And what woman who would withhold her 
heart from a man would care anything for the disposal 
of her cheek ? 

Most clearly then, stolen kisses are not best, save for 
those who can get them no other way, and these are 
never to beenvied. If this sort f argument shakes 
any deeply-rooted prejudices on the subject I am sorry. 
but kissing is a verious thing—sometimes—and there 
is no reason why it shouldn’t be looked at sensibly. 


A MAN doesn’t really realise how the seconds fly 
until he sees a detective in hot pursuit of the backers 


of a prize-fight. 
fe 
“ PERHAPS, papa,” said the financier’s daughter. 
“you would like to read something nice. Here is a 
“a of select quotations.” 


ood gracious!” exclaimed the old man, wearily; 
“can I never get away from business }” _ 


MAGAZINE —represented by Rudyard 
and others. And all for one shilling. 
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Hi ow M EN NAVE with more or less distinction a good many years in 


Congress, and owned the biggest tanne: perhaps in the 
United States. He took to young Gould the very first 


job. If he only had had that mousetrap invented he 
could easily have found the time to tramp into New 


York and try his hand at selling it. But-he quitted the 
i J i i at | time they met, and Gould, who never let a man or vu 
MADE MI LLIONS. esa ie A engaged himaalf to a surveying party Oren AA "oon induced Pratt, who was a man of 


upwards o seventy, to start a new tannery on a site to 
be chosen by Gould. : 

This work was begun and finished, Gould took entire 
control, and, finding himeelf in partnership with 80 rici: 
a man, began to do the best he could for himself. He 

urposely muddled the accounts so that when Pratt 
me suspicious the clearest accountants found them- 
selves anatle to straighten out the ce 

Their reports, however, convinced Pratt that he was 
not being treated fairly, and the old man made up his 
mind to get ont of the whole affair. This was exactly 
what Jay Gould desired. When the books were beiny 
examined he paid a visit to New York, where he now 
knew many men of money and influence, and induced 
Mr. Charles M. Leupp, a man of wealth and standing, to 
buy out Pratt and enter into a partnership with Gould. 

Leupp's career in New York had been one of great 
honour in the way of business, he was respected for his 
straightforward dealings, and looked up to by everyone 
who knew him. Taking an interest in the pushing 
young surveyor, and wishing to give him a leg up and 
at the same time to benefit himself, Leupp advanced 
the.money. In the end the only way he could see of 
ridding himself of Gould, who, like the Old Man of the 
Sea, sat upon his shoulders, was by blowing his brains 
oO 


The bargain was a strange one. The surveyor who 
cumagel him in the work of delimiting Ulster Comny 
New York, did business in a very queer way. Gou id 
came to him with no money, of course, and this the 
surveyor knew. 

But to quote Mr. Turnbull White: “ His new employer 
started him out to make the surveys, to see where the 
roads were, and to locate the residences. He also 
instructed young Gould to get trusted for his living 
expenses along the way, and that he would pay them 
following after him. ‘Two or three days later ould ran 
against the first objection to this arrangement from one 
of his entertainers, who knew that the employer had 
already failed three times. He agreed to trust young 
Gould but would not trust the employer.” 

This information was a great blow to the young man 
who had but just entered upon his duties and so was in 
the first flush of enthusiasm. Gould said afterwards 
that “if tears bad been coin my empty coffers would 
soon have been amply replenished.” 

He would not give the farmer his word for he could 
not be sure of paying. He walked on. But farmer 
relented, and on Gould undertaking to make a ‘“noon- 
mark ”—a line after the sun-dial principle which would 
tell the exact time of noon—he got his dinner. 

The farmer proved even better than his word, for he 
gave the young surveyor a filling dinner and fifty cents 
as well. Although his confidence in his employer's hard 
cash resources were considerably shaken he continued 
working away Whd being owed his salary, until one day 
the employer, already an old hand at the game, found it 
convenient to fail once more, which he promptly did. 

Besides Gould there were two other young men at 
work for the surveyor, and as these two had some money 
in hand Gould proposed that the three of them should 
finish the survey, make the map, and get what they 
could for it. It was, he said, better than losing all the 
work the three of them had done. His comrades agreed, 
the map was completed, and the two, being of an 
ambitious turn of mind, and wishing to put their names 
on the map, Jay Gould consented to sell his share for 
five hundred dollars in cash. The money was paid, and 
Gould experienced more delight in receiving that 
hundred pounds than in any money he afterwards made. 
The position had heen so desperate, the chances against 
success so great that he was justified in his jubilations. 

With this capital in his pocket he searched out other 
surveying contracts, and on his own behalf he made 
maps of Albany and Deleware counties, out of which he 
cleared his first five thousand dollars. It was probably 
during those days of employment with the fankrups 
surveyor that he took his mousetrap to the metropolis. 

In after years he sprung many a trap on the people of 
New York, but this one only caught one—a thief. d 
had spent long hours over the contrivance, and had 
made a beautiful mahogany case to hold it, a case more 
like a box for jewellery than anything else, for he veril 
believed that in the arrangement of springs and te 
there lay a great fortune. He hugged it close, but alas! 
the sights of a strange city caused him for 4 moment to 
eget his precious contrivance. 

hile riding in a street car he placed the mahogany 
box on the seat and walked to the rear of the car to 
stand on the platform and view the panorama. Happen- 
ing to turn his eye towards the spot where his trap was 
deposited, he beheld a man snatch it up and make off 
with it as fast as he could leg it. The thief little 
knew what were the contents of the brightly polished 
mahogany, nor did he guess the sprinting powers of the 
young backwoods surveyor. 

Gould, after a hard chase, collared the ruffian, resoued 
his mousetrap, and handed the thief over to the police. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


VIl.—_JAY GOULD. 


—a 


ALL the world has heard of the young man who, ill 
clad and penniless, tramped New York trying to sell 
the pope of a mousetrap and who afterwards became u 
mighty millionaire. This was Juy Gould. The mouse- 
trap episode happened when Jay Gould wus seventeen 
hea of age, some years after he had actually set out in 

ife, and so was by no means the first striking exhibition 

of the self-reliance and independence of spirit that made 
his name shine in that home of boomsand slumps, Wall 
Street. 

Even more than the name of Vanderbilt, his is asso- 
ciated with pure money-grabbing, his beart was flint 
during business hours, and business hours with him 
extended from the moment he opened his eyes in the 
morning till they closed—if he could get them to close, 
a difficult task in his latter years—at night in sleep. 

Someone has said somnetiiunys to the effect that folks 
build houses for the wise to live in. The same might 
be said of most fortunes. They are made for others to 
enjoy. Jay Gould certainly got no enjoyment out of 
his many millions; that is, giving enjoyment its popular 
meaning. He did not even take the keen pleasure in 
Ly playing the game” which brightened the lives of such 
men as James Tyson, the Australian millionaire; but he 
rs pays to love money as a miser does, to handle it 
and to horde it. 

Like moat of America’s millionaires he was a farmer's 
gon, being born in the year 1836 in Roxbury, Delaware 
County, New York State. He attended the usual 
country school and did odd jobs about the farm until 
the age of fourteen, when he was placed in an academy 
in the village of Hobart, New York. 

Regarding those early days Gould himself said: “ As 
I was the boy of the family I generally brought the cows 
in the morning ”—his father was a Cairy farmer—‘“ and 
assisted my sister to milk them, cnd went for them 
sasin at night. 1 went barefooted, and I used to get 
thistles in my feet, and I did not like farming in that 
wi 


ut. 

Gould used Leupp’s name in all sorts of concerns— 
attempted great corners, made heavy speculations, and, 
playing the same game as he had done with Pratt, 
muddled the books past all making out. When the 

t panic of 1857 fell upon the country Leupp, as has 

n told, committed suicide. Gould, when the father 

was dead, desired to purchase the tannery from the 

daughters, and made a proposal to pay sixty thousand 

dollars, ten thousand down, and the balance in yearly 
instalments of a like amount. 

Negotiations were completed to all eppeerence satis- 
factorily, but when the pepers reached the daughters it 
was found that their father’s partner had carefully 
omitted all mention of interest. Gould refused to make 
good the omission, and the Leupp heir hurried a 
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ay. 

“So I said one day to my father that I would like to 
go toa select school that was some twelve or fifteen 
miles from there. He said ‘allright’ but that I was too 
ao . I said to him that if he would give me my time 

would try my fortune. He said ‘all right,’ that I was 
not much worth at home, and I might go ahead. So 
next day I started off.” 

It is no uncommon thing for youths attending 
academies, and even universities in America, to work for 
a living at the same time, and many men now living in 
the States who, during their college days sawed wood or 
did other sorts of useful manual labour, are now occupy- 
ang the best positions in the great Republic. 

ay Gould found it convenient to assist in keeping 
himself, and so relieve the burden on his hard-working 
rent. He secured the job of keeping the villa 
lackemith’s accounts in return for his , and he 
kept them right well, as the smith was free to admit. 
This duty initiated young Gould to figures. He tock to 
the work much more kindly than the average boys, and 
became very proficient in handling them, an accomplish- 
ment that stood him in good stead in his after years of 
great financial prosperity. 

From figures he passed to surveying, and before he 
had left the academy ke had worked himself up in that 
science to such a stage that when he finally bade good- 
bye to schoo! he was able to get a position as assistant 


gsued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident Guaran 
' tion 3a ot Tmited, Act 18000 Mes 
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will be paid b; above Corporation to re tative of any 
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sae or her, greg the Insurance Cou e 
toa surveyor. Before beginning to tramp the country | That is the last ever heard of Jay Gould's mousetrap. ortbe paper in which it is, with his, or her, cigwatere, weitiee’|; 
carrying chains and locating boundaries young Gould | Over the head of it, though, Gould for the first time saw oe eee ee tlswtineseua 
thought it better to tuke a position as clerk in a tin | his name in the New York newspapers. Much santer PROVID ‘ALSO, that the said sum will, be paid to the les! 
store, and it is told that before he had reached the age | reading, too, it made than many articles on Gould that kativen of suse. gereon inferell showlll Senth sheale from vot 
of eixteen he was not only managing the concern but | subsequently appeared. acelent WR BOS ea agadinceien 


owned a share in it. 


After completing several strveys Jay Gould turned 
He rose bright and early each morning so that he nd to literat a ihe histcey ol 


One be o . 
bie hand to literature. He wrote the history of his | Pees Ey, "Al .A°R0* OS seudent while, soteally Sains 


might have eome hours study at mathematics and sur- | native county, Delaware, a work that is said to have run ig Sng provided fiat deceased. at the "ame ot such ele 

, : y: 

veying before being called upon to attend shop. to something like four hundred pages. Gould gave the | badin his, or bes, moceasces Daag agg pers ppt 
ae merica it eer: a aerey man a angeor, <r 2 a pSrreastas.tere ata an ee ori nia ink r 1 ag a "at the foot, aul 

with a vengeance. Jay Gould ear ve evidence would not have it otherwise than that “Gould” al occurred n four hours ter, an 

this was his golden rale. His first stroke of business | be spelled “ Gold.” shomld | Ghat notin was giren,of_sneh sreent to the, sld Corporation 

was one that certainly could not be commended on the | First the proofs and then the bound copies had it | Theabove conditions aro the essence of the contract, 

score of strict honesty. The dealer in tin wares who | “Gold,” notwithstanding Gould's corrections. Now as exits Jaseranee oe See cat cl, Se re 


employed the future millionaire wished to purchase a 
piece of ground whose owner was equally desirous of 
selling. His employer left all the correspondence in the 
hands of Gould, who daring the ing by letter, 
which to be sure took up some time, became aware of 
the uses his <a intended to put the land to, and 
saw that the scheme was a one, and the land cheap 
at ed price the oran uke Vol it. 
ipping away to his father's farm Gould 
borrowed all the aren | he required, and at direct to 
the owner of the lan d the price. Tie employer 
suddenly saw all the well-laid plans upset by his clerk, 
and was proportionately angry, but in the district it was 
considered a peculiarly clever stroke of business on 
Gould's part. 
_ Naturally the proprietor of the tin store could trust 
his clerk no longer, and Gould found himself out of a 


it happened this was rather a sore point with the young 


man. 

He had been accused, if such a word can be used in his 
connection, of being Jew; folk had claimed that the 
family had no right to spell their name other than 
“Gold,” and when the ignorant printer stuck to that 


bat very few jes of Jay Gould's literary 
thrifty of 
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a character of 
Pratteville, N.Y. This man, the richest by far in all 
the district, was uneducated but shrewd, he had 
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representative, Mr. Lee, to take possession of the tannery. 


e 5 THE SwEET YounGc THING: “I love to read of those 
See ee tea coadanel ae bie pi fight dear, ber explorers in the Arctic, but I should think 1 00, 000 PRIZ ES bcs as ee 

‘ irty men gi i 2 2 
Jn porte fort, but Jay Gould vecusea 180 xe “f ie scaling icebergs all the time would become mcnotonous. 


The Savage Bachelor: “ Part of the time they were | 
them an oyster supper and all the whiskey they cared to | scaling fish.” lee ae oe £ 
drink, and, Diet reece well in the back atonal the ia —— +t WOR Hi 1 0, 000 ; 


whole time, directed the storming of the tannery. F A PRIZE FOR EVERY C 

A terrible fight followed. Revolvers and guns were “Harry, please don't whistle ‘The Girl I Left EVERY COMPETI TOR. 
used, men were doaperately wounded, and in the end | Behind Me’” | ee oe 

superior numbers told. Gould got possession, and the |  ,, Why not, Ciara?” | j : 1 Prize of 100 POUNDS. 
daughters of Leupp, it is to be feared, received not a You know we haven't any idea whether Mary will I ” 50 POUNDS. 

single cent for their father's interest in the tannery. fo be there when we get back home or not.” 1 ” 29 POUNDS. 


many lawsuits followed that the lawyers got the place— 


————— 4 " 

building, bark, and hide. The loss of this tannery busi- i ol Sooo ae = ladie Cony ee 
ness drove Gould to New York. . I've found some encouragement at last.” 5,000 ” Sporting Knives. 

Passing to his hotel one day he chanced to look up to “What is it? 5,000 ” Hair Brushes. 
a window of a dwelling near by. At the window sat a This prominent man used to be a farm-hand at £2a 5,000 a Hand Mirrors. 
young lady. Their eyes met as young eyes will, their month. ; : re §,000 ” Silver Brooches. 
eyes met next day, and the next again, and Jay Gould What is encouraging about that? 5,000 ” Gold-plated Pencil-cases. 
engineered matters so as to be introduced to the fair “T used to be a farm-hand at £2 a month myself.” 5,000 ” Silver Bangles. 
she. Her name was El’en Miller, her father a rich 5,000 ” Penknives. 

r who objected to a proposed engagement. ——>j—— — 5,000 * Pen and Pencil Boxes 

This time love laughed at grocers. Gould and Miss | | “ I suppose you took gas 2” she said, when he returned some P aimee 
Miller strolled down to the house of a neighbouring | from the dentist. 10,000 F Boxes of Demnlunes: 
clergyman, were married, and returned to receive the |“ Not any,” he answered with emphasis. 10,000, Pearl and Porcupi 

A si rf A “ a ) ” pine 

parental blessing, which was grudgingly given. Resolv- Why not?” she asked. Penholders. 
ing to make the best of a bad job Mr. Miller, who owned “ Well,” he replied, “ if it hadn't hurt it wouldn't seem 10,000 Compasses. 
some shares in the Rutland and Washington Railway, a | as if the dentist was earning his money.” 10,000 5 Boxes of Crayons. 
line little more than sixty miles long, handed these ae aT CRTae 
to Gould to see what he could do with ther. Saat ae eae ae . 20 Prizes of | POUND each. 

The line was in a bad way. Stocks were down to one Drre poverty confronted them. 2 ” 19 SHILLINGS each. 


tenth their face value, and there was to all appearances “ And there is nothing in the house for dinner?” he | From now uutil November 25th a coupon will appear on the front 
little prospect of a recovery. Gould, who was not long ' whimpered. pire of cover cf PEARSON’S WEEKLY, HOME NOTES, 
in seeing the ibilities of the little railway: , induced The young wife burst into tears. greatest ANd sera ee cava tel: cents aed Wego 
his father-in-law to buy up a controlling interest, and to ‘No, and I don't know how to get breakfast and 


shall specity la‘er, we will give the sum of One Hundred Pounds; t> 


make him managing director of the road. As a result | lunch except with what is left: over from dinner!” she. | the colcctur of thesecond rreates” number we will give Fifty Pounds, 


of hia gement the shares were m above par. ast : and so on until the whole of the 100,085 prizes have been awardent, 
There is here not space to follow the later doings of In this terrible moment her cooking clas; c2rtificate, _ SOME POINTS TO HEMEMBER. 
this remarkable man even if they were of general looking down at thein from its gilded frame, seeined rm This is theenly comien ion that has ever been devised in which 
interest. His after life was bound up in the whirl of | almost to mock them. 3 writ Siattclittes guitcensted thats are of the best make and well 
Wall Street, he played a prominent t in most of the worth, possweiiny, therefore no pr.ze will be given to apy pers ou who 
* — a geuds fewer tha. 200 compons. 
mighty money movements of the aser sort, and he ener The prizes altozether vill cost us about £10,070. 
knew no patriotism except that towards his own purse. THE man came out of an office building at a run and Ask any frend of yours who reads our Jayers to give you his 
Much of his money he made during the Civil War. started down the street. ©The Competition will run for twenty-nine weeks. If the men:Lers of 
He died in December, 1892, worth one hundred million “Here! Here!” cried the policeman at the corner. | your family take iu * P.W.,” LN.“ S.3.-" and “Pastimes,” and 
dollars. The nation at large stood his loss with great | “ What's all this about?” ae tole oe aueie t trom each, this will give you LIS coupons. 
equanimity. “There's a man,” gasped the victim, “trying to sell | ai" which clse you will bocertain of getting apwize, wie 
Nezt week; THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. ei i ¥ , EE 
A tS Se 3 inecho Adiga a mein eke twenty eight. weekly instalments of five A TIP. 
icles have already appeare 8 | shilingseach- | 2 Don't be afraid to send oniy 200 coupons. Sometimes the 
2), James Tyson , SOURCES OF GREAT The policeman instantly released his hold. best competitions ever devised miss fire. People sa , ‘+ What 
Vv “ ae h ied. “ li 1 ! 9 is the use of my going ia for it? I won't win anythiag.”’ 
ForTUNES (464 and 465), CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT Run!” he cried. “Run like a hare! P’raps you | 7nese are just the occasions ca which you will. If everybody 
(466), Lt Hune Cuane (467).] ean get away from him yet. thought the same your 200 coupons would win you £100. 
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A PacE MORE PARTICULARLY FCR Larizs. 
IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this zoge, questions of 
general interest upon household matters. eo far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


When Making Mustard for the Table, 


add salt and a few drops of white wine vinegar, if you 
wish it to keep. 


Double Sauce-pans are Best for 
2909 for then if the outer vessel be kept full 
Por idg e, burning is impossible. 
5 Many ople are now 
Care of the Boots. wentiag cir way to 
mountain and moor for their holidays. Should the 
weather be stormy or the country traversed wet, it is well 
torub vaseline into the boots every few days. This tends 
to make tl:em water-proof, and keeps them soft and 


comfortable. 
- First melt two ounces of 
Genoese Past Y* putter and add to it two 
ounces of sugar and two well beaten eggs, the yolks and 
whites beaten separately. When thoroughly mixed 
sift in gradually a quarter of a pound of flour. Grease 
a flat tin, pour the mixture on to it, and buke for ten 
minutes in a quick oven. When done tuin the pastry 
out on a sieve, under side uppermost, spread with a 
layer of jam, put another layer of cake on the top and 


ice it. 
is - during the bathing season 
Care of the Hai is a most imrortant duty, 
for we are so inclined to lose our hair at an carly“age. 
After the bathe rinse the hair in fresh water and let it 
dry. If you are staying ina ga place it is often easy 
to carry down a bucket of fresh water. Let this stand 
in the sun, and on emerging from the water carefully 
rinse the hair. It is advisable when possible to use a 
good hair tonic to counteract any ill effect of the sea 


water. 
. Take a_tablespoonful of 
Finnan Omelet. cooked dried haddock, flake 
it finely and dust lightly with cayenne. Beat three 
eggs, and then add the fish. Melt two ounces of 
butter in a frying-pan, let it get hot but not boiling, 
then pour in the eggs. Stir slightly and from the 
edges, and shake the pan with a circular movement. 
When set but soft in the centre, slip on to a dish, and 
fold in half as you turn it out. French people, who are 
renowned for their omelets, never wash the pan, but 
wipe it carefully while still hot, and keep it exclusively 


for the one purpose. 
As you have not 


A Sailor Hat to Clean. been successful in 


cleaning your straw hat, according to my previous 
directions, I will give you another method. Take the 
strained juice of a lemon, and stir into it carefully a 
teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur. Remove the hat 
ribbon and brush the hat well to remove all dust, then 
brush the lemon-juice and sulphur well into the hat 
with a tooth-brush. When quite clean, hold it under a 
tap for a moment to remove all sulphur, then put it out 
of doors in a shady place to dry. It can afterwards be 
brushed over with white of egg to give it a slight 
varnish. (Reply to BoATER.) 
ot is an inexpensive sweet at this 
Fruit Salad season, especially when one is the 
happy possessor of a garden. Make a syrup with half 
a pound of loaf sugur, and a pint of water. Boil it 
gently, or it will granulate. Set it aside till nearly cold. 
ake a collection of small fruits, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, red and white currants, cherries, adding, if 
liked, pieces of pineapple, peach, and pear. Indeed, 
the ater variety of fruit in a salad the better. 
Above all le! the colours be varied. Add a few blanched 
jest! nuts and almonds. Put all the fruit into a 
‘ancy china bowl and pour over thedyrup. Just before 
serving adda small glass of liqueur or gin. 


« « THE NOSE - = 


- - is an infallible guide to character. - - 


A SPECIAL FEATURE 


of this subject this week. You should get 
a copy and read ‘‘ Whom to Marry,’’ 


JUDGING BY THE NOSE. 
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c always stand the slices 
Before Baking Toast, o¢ toad in acool oven 
to dry out the moisture. 

is far better for the 


Fruit instead of Sweets cyiidren. They 
always like fruit, and w'en fresh it is very good for 


them. . 
you Wish to Iron Clothes Easily, 


damp it down, roll lightly, and Jay aside several hours 
before you wish to commence ironing. 


. If a cold ham or piece of 
A Larder Hint. bacon is on hand) ten it 


every day either on its side or end, so as to expose each 
part to the air. Change the plate daily. 


To Use up the Remains of a Rice 

. evt it in thin slices, press into a neat 

Pudd ing shape with a knife. Brush over with a 
little oiled butter and broil over a clear fire. ; 


‘i Do not he so troubled 
To Remove Sunburn. spout your complex- 


ion; perhaps sunburn is nct becoming to you, but remem- 
ber it always looks healthy. You can remove it by apply- 
ing a liquid paste of fulter’s earth and cold water. Let this 
stay on the skin for a few moments till it begins to dry, 
and then wash off. You will be surprised at the result. 


(Reply to DARKIE.) 
. makes a very gcod pudding 
° Lemon Tupioca for the wane pale in 
summer weather, as a change from fruit. ver night 
place two tablespoonfuls and a half of crushed_tapioca 
to scak in just enough cold water to cover. Next day 
add half a pint more water and the thinly peeled rind 
of a lemon, and boil slowly till clear. Remove the rind, 
add white sugur to taste, a little salt, and more water if 
the tapioca is too thick. Pour intc a mould to coo!, and 
serve with custard, cream, or baked milk. 
such as you tasted in 
Golden Foam Sauce, ‘america’ was probably 
identical with mine, prepared as fol!ows: Take two 
eggs and their weight in caster sugar; beat both 
together with a whisk till creamy and light in colour. 
Place the basin containing the eggs, etc., overa of 
boiling water, and heat steadily while you slowly add 
nearly a gill of boiling water. When the sauce is thick 
and foamy, take it from the fire, add the juice of a 
lemon with the jnice of a sweet orange and serve. The 
great secret in this recipe is to beat it incessantly. 
(Reply to BELGIAN READER.) 
between meals for every- 


Promiscuous Eating one, and more especially 


for children who are ever hungry, cannot too 
strongly condemned. I have constantly heard mothers 
say that it is not the meal which does the children good, 
but the “ piece in the hand.” That system of the “ piece 
in the hand ” is answerable for a t deal of dys- 
pepeia in after-life, Face the fact fairly. There is no 
necessity for it, and to never rest the digestion must be 
bad. If children are not accustomed to something 
between meals they will never require it, and, if they 
have been used to it, break the custom as soon as you 
can. The change may cause a few tears, but they will 
soon be got over, anda healthy appetite and good health 


will result. 
; ° To boil strawberries 
Bottled Strawberries. 5; eyrup be careful fo 
use fruit which has been gathered in dry, bright weather, 
and, when removing the stalks, handle the fruit as little 
as possible. Place the strawberries in little wide- 
mouthed jars or bottles, und make a syrup with half a 
pint of cold water and one pound of ‘ood cane sugar, 
and boil it for five minutes. hen ool, strain it into 
the bottles containing the fruit, and fasten them firmly 
with corks; then place them in a pan containing cold 
water to come up to the necks of the bottles and bring 
the water to the boil, then remove the pan from the fire, 
and let the bottles remain in the water until it is cold. 
Cover the corks with bladder that has been disped into 
brandy, and, if placed in a dry, cool place, the fruit will 
keep for a considerable time. (Revly to MacaiB.) 
. * ne P do your 
Before Repainting your Bath Vtiyoet 
to remove all the old paint with some coarse sand-paper. 
Rub the paint, then take some soft soap and soda and 
dissolve in boiling water, pour into the bath, and add 
sufficient nearly boiling water to fill it. When this is 
cold empty the bath and scrub off the paint, and scrape 
with a piece of glass, then use more soda and soft soap. 
i find that this treatment is effectual with two 
of water. In the case of a large fixed bath, I 
do not consider that home pa‘nting is worth while. If 
the plumber removes the bath he enamels it equal to new 
for about a sovereign, and his work stands for years, 
while your own does not, and costs several shilli 
year or so. When the bath is once newly ted it 
should be wiped out each time after using, this greatly 
male © pone Se enamel. This is easily done if a 
large cloth is hung by the bath, and each memter of the 
household understands its use. 


When Drying Pieces of Bread for 

take t care that they do not colour, or 

Crumbs they ill be strong when fried. Pound an1 
roll finely while still hot and crisp. 

is not 


To Remeve Stains from Flannel away, 


easy, but try the following : Beat the yolk of a raw egy 
and add to it a teaspoonful of glycerine. Wet the spot 
with this, and let it dry in; wash off lightly, and, if 
necessary, repeat the application. (Reply to A. H.S.) 

7 oe 

Walking on Pavements mek ey 
the feet, especially if very thin boots are worn. I have 
found that bathing the feet in warm salted water is i 
great relief when suffering from tender feet. After- 
wards carefully dry them and rub methylated spirit on 
the soles. The spirit should be applied night and 
morning till the skin is hardened. 

To Use up the Scraps of Cheese, ibe pl 
are difficult to Cispose of, proceed as follows : Grate your 
cheese, place it in a small stew-pan with a little butter, 
cayenne pepper, and mustard, and heat slowly till all is 
dssleed. Have ready some rounds of bread cut lalf 
an inch thick, and spread with butter. Put a little heap 
of the cheese on each piece of bread, and place in the 
oven till the surface is lightly browned. (Reply to 
Dora.) 

. are delicious with grilled 

Potato Beignets cutiets or steaks, and cally 
prepared as follows: Select mealy potatoes and of a 
good size, boil these, drain very dry and mash with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, seasonings of pepper and salt, 
and two beaten eggs, rubbing till absolutely smooth. 
Then turn on toa floured board, and roll out to the 
thickness of half an inch, dredging with flour if 
necessary. Have ready a saucepan of boiling fat, being 
sure that it throws off a blue smoke, fry the beignets 
in this till a golden colour, and drain dry. Scatter 
chopped parsley over all, and serve piled in the centre 
of a dish of cutlets. 


House Plants Require Especial Care 
during the summer, for the hot weather dries up the 
earth in the pots more speedily thin most people 
imagine. Twice a week at least each fern or palm 
should be stood in a bucket or deep pan of tepid water, 
which should reach nearly to the top of the pot. All 
palms should be washed with a sponge and soapy water, 
while blight is carefully hunted for. Afterwards well 
syr'nge with clean water. Flowering plants, such as 

ums, daisies, etc., do not care so much for the deep 

th asa daily watering. It is also important to give 
every kind of house plant air, without standing it in a 
draught. A few hours’ sunshine is appreciated by 
flowering plants more than by palms, though those are 
always grateful for a visit to the vicinity of the window 


‘before the sun is on it. Plants do not flourish if always 


stood in an ornamental china pot, which admits of no 
air to their roote. 


: might be called our most com. 
French Beans won summer vegetable, for the 

come into the market early if forced, and remain wit 

us till the autumn weather brings us an abundance of 
game. Now, as to cooking this delicious vegetable, 
which, though plentiful, is never wearisome. Choose 
the beans young or they will be stringy. Cut off each 
end, and with it draw off the thread, if such it can be 
called, on either side. Then with a sharp knife slice the 
bean thinly. Cook in fast-boiling water, with a tiny 
piece of washing soda to preserve the colour. Serve 
either plain boiled with meat, or if liked as a vegetable 
course, when they should be just shaken in a little oiled 
butter and seasoned with white pepper and salt. 
French beans are often used as an accompaniment, or a 
pavaish toasavoury. In that case, after the bean has 
been pared on either side, cut it coarsely diagonally, as 


a pleasant change from the 
strips. Grilled Jamb cutlets, 

with a border of beans on = e 

either side, is an ever accept- : 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


able entrée. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion .. ..4£2 0 0 
Pull page inside, page of matter, either 
white paper or 8nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion ..0 «. ww w. 100 0 6 
Half page ” ” oe eee ss (is BOD OO 
page » ” eee oo eco ~ 25 00 
th page e on ete ABO OO 
Penth page ” weet 2 OO 
Pront page ” ” w 180 0 0 


os eee oe 

All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per ; age rate. 

Series discount: 5 per cont. for 13,10 for - 15 for 52 insertions, 
All advertisements are subject te approval, e retors reserte the 
right to hold over or suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 
ne e to poy ——— pac — 7 Meateanatray perv shou'd 
ressed ‘isem lanager, ‘earson’s Weekly’’ .8, 

Hensietta Street, London, W.C. 4 fc 
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BOMETaInNG 
little hostesses 


outofa 
re en ** ynanimously have it. 
ig 


Jellies in Packets, Half-pints, 24 


Chivers’ Jellies are favoured with delicious ripe fruit jui nd 
itfully clean silver-lined Lig Sat a, with silver-lined ladles, All intoeyy and Beovte'scll Uilvaie" 
5 > #20. 5 


A PREE SAMPLE t tio: ° 
sen as ta dees kaise do) to 8. Chivers & Eons 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


CELE 


Every man suffering 
from Varicocele and 
the allied troubles 
should send for 
Treatiae, describing 
their Causes, Symp- 
toms, Results, and 


FoR THn OMtLDAEN 
| When children apres together for amusement in informal i 
the ag once confronted with the 
Yr ie near Lager] ie aig yet they need varie a 
little knowledge of p ‘logy, why the children get Chivers’ Jelli hi i 
icfreshing, cooling, and yet nour‘shing. The delicate golden hue 2 Rogie Ao the SE erel tks namie 
the pears fang oni on rripteir si of age rid Jellies do look so dainty and ap 
5 a feas e eye as ti r 
Jcllies—there is no doubt about that— put it to the vote where Te ane ts oe oe 


rties or for set entertail ments the mother of 
problem, ‘‘ what shall I give them to eat?" Children do not 
and if the mother has a shrewd head, an perha 
ch yellow of the orange, 
tising when turned 
hildren like Chivers’ 
and you will soon find that 
less Treatment, with- 
q ai out surgical opera- 
cumbersome trusses 
and electrical appii- 
ances. Will be sent 


iige. 


INFLUENZA TONIC! 
ARMBRECHT 


200 Al 


FREE Tasting 
Sample to 
all who nea 3 
addressed to 
Desk H. 


i 


il 


A most perfect little instrument for 
corns and scraping off hard 
feet. More otiniemt, better, 


skin on 
and sifer than an ! 
known for removing 
exer scenc:s. X 

» wenkening of 


blood- ing, n 
feet. Price er, exch from cutlers' 
ironmon ete. 


gers, etc. 
D 
ARGENZ'S CEM AIR CUNS 

are the best! None of the numerous 
imitations can deprive these cslebrated, 
genuine, and only verfect Gem Air 
Guns of their 3 years’ universal 
eputation. Price {rm 168. 


re 
ARBENZ'’S MANDARIN RAZOR3 
¥) Sie with interchangeable Blades have no 
equal for easy shaving. The most reliable, easiest 
and cheaj high-class razors kcown. Thousands 
P. ane ited testimonials. Price Ss. 
. ARBENE, 


each. 
Hill, Birmingham 


sealed, post free, three 
stamps. 


od 


P. MURRAY, 
7 Southampton Row. 
LONDON, W.C. 


If You Cannot Otherwise Obtain 


“CHANCELLOR” SOAP 


we will send 1 dozen 3d. bars, carriage paid, for P.O. value 3s. 
/~/ BETTER VALUE IMPOSSIBLE “Wi 


Also send name of your Grocer or Oilman to 
CHANCELLOR SOAPS, 13 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


CLARKE'S 
Fill your 


the end of the pipe with- 
out fouling. 


Of all Tobac Stores in 
los. foil packets and in 2, 4, Hee toy 


Burs). | 


~ ay CREDITSYSTEM') 
Wm SEND 
N DIRECT 


PAVE 


VARICO-|' 


Successful and Pain- |: 


tion, or the use of], 


: i Road, Northwich, writes: 


o risk cf cutting, no 


[WHY PAY 50/2. 


a. SAMUELS PRICE 
8 


42/-1! 


and the purchaser is made the IMMB- 
DIATE and ABSOLUTE owner of the 
above Watch. B. SAMUBL’S “ACCU- 
RBATB” Watch (Gentlewan's full size), a 
splendid specimen of PHOROUGHLY 
BUGLISH Workmanship. Full plate 
English Lever Movement, J BWELLED 
and fitted with dust and damp “I™- 
PREGNABLE” CAP. CHRONO. 
MBTBR Ba'ance, Heavy Ha_l-marked 
SOLID SILVER cases; crystal glass 
front. A perfect Timekeeper. WAR- 
BANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, and 
supplied complete with Key, Irstructions, 
and 


IBONUS FREE GIFT! 


On reccip: of H. Samuel's price, £2 28. 
Similar productions are offered ¢ sewhere 
at %s, and upwards. WRITE TO-DAY | 


Credit Means Debt and 


Debt Means Danger! 


BEWARE of Monthly Payments and 

Credit Systems, which only crush the pur- 

chaser down to the level of a debtor i: stead 

of making him the actual owner of the goods. 

3. SAMUEL'S GUARANTIE OF 
. BXECELLENCE. 


A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL 


allowed with all puchases. If DIS- 

SATISFIED the FULL AMOUNT 

RETURNED. Full particulars of 
H, Samuel’s special distribution of 


BONUS GIFTS FREE 


to purchasers, with lists of the ; resents, are 
given in H. Samuel's splendid WEW 
PICTORIAL BARGAIN ALBUM, 
a Royal Quarto Voluwe, with 3,000 Engrav- 
ings, Watches at 6), 106, 15'-, 3-, &c., 
Clocks, DIAMONDS, Go'd and Silver 
JEWELS, Plate,kc.,at WHOLESALE 
PRICES. Middle Profits Abolished. 
HUNDREDS <f Testimonials. With 


| this Book SHREWD BUYERS SAVE 


POUNDS. H. Samuel sends it on appli- 
cation to any aldress 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


H, SARIUEL, °83itnaizt wanker 


, 101, 33, 89, 
) STREET, - 


MANCHESTER 


pei aera eee eee eee ee ee 
Helping Weak Stomachs 

Digestion is accomplished both by Muscular 
i Power and by Digestive Juices. It is the happy prevince 
of Guy’s Tonic to increase the force and vigour of the 
former, and to stimulate and inerease the tlow of the 


| latter, while also itself furnishing actual aid to the 
Digestive Functions. | 


r So that following the use of Guy’s Tonic attacks | 
i} of Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick- ! 
i Headache, Flatulence, and other 
- Digestive Derangements are cut 
‘short, and the Food eaten is again 
‘| enjoyed, and also digested, with, of 
‘course, an absence of all painful 
Symptoms. 


Moreover, people who fear 
, Indigestion, who know in fact from 
'| past experience that certain things 
' will surely disagree with them may, 
by timely forethought in the use of Guy’s Tonic, prevent 
Bilious attacks, Indigestion, Constipation, Low Spirits, | 
'| and weakened Energies. 


| The main thing always is to ensure that what ‘| 
| is eaten is well digested. Guy’s Tonic is the exact medi- |) 
_ cine required to secure this result. ‘This in itself counter- 
acts all Bilious and Digestive troubles. Guy’s Tonic is 

indeed a Remedy beyond price in the amount of guotl it 
' accomplishes, and in the pain it avoids. 


Mr. Charles T. Mace, of 5 Brunswick Terrace, Brunswick | 


“ My Wife has been in Delicate Health for some years, and 
“was recently attacked with Influenza, which left her verye. 
“weak. I advised her to try a bottle of Guy's Tonic. She 
“now sleeps better, eats better, and is a living Testimonial 
“to your Valuable Medicine.” 
Mr. Lawson Coad, of Woolahra, Morthoe, North Devon 
writes : ; 


| “Since I commenced to take Guy's Tonie my Appetite has 
“improved, and I am putting on flesh.” 


i 
| 
‘‘A Greater Relish for Food.” 
“ Kilmoree, Ballaghaderreen, 
“Strandhill, Sligo, Co. Mayo. 
“TI find Guy's Tonic gives me a greater relish for F ml and 
“that the Uneasiness is displaced. 
““C. J. O’Donnell.” 


‘| also enjoy my meals now.” 


“14 Mander Street. Wolverhampton. 

“ About a month ago I sent for one of your books ("The 
“Guide to Digestion”), and after reading it carefully. I! 
“thought I would give Guy's Tonic a trial, not having mueh | 
“faith in it, as I have tried so many things. I have |cen il 
“suffering two years with Poor Bloo and from Liver Com- || 
“plaint. Ihave gone to a skeleton, and look as yellow as if 
“{ had Jaundice. But I have taken Guy's Tome, and feel 
“better already than I have felt for twelve months. T also 
“enjoy my Meals now, and that is what I never used to do., 


‘“*M. Hutchinson.” 


'| «*Could not Work or Sleep.” 


Miss Clara 
| writes : 


Robson, of Warren Lodge, Hamjtun Wick 
“Having suffered with Indigestion for sume years. and 
“finding Doctors did not do me much good. I thought I | 
“would try Guy's Tonic. By the time I had taken one |: 
“bottle I found I could take almost any kind of Food. I did | 
“not know previously whatever to do, I was in such great 
“pain. I could not work or sleep, but since I have taken 
“Guy's Tonic I can enjoy all my meals, and I feel that it is 
“a pleasure to work; in fact, I do not feel like the same 
“person. I shall always be most pleased to recommend 

“Guy's Tonic.” 


| Doctors recommend Guy’s Tonic. 


“ Mowbray House, Nerfolk Street. 

“Strand, London, W.C. | 

“I often use Guy's Tonic myself with advantage. and om 
“Family Doctor frequently prescribes it as one of the best 
“Tonics he can give. | 
“Edwin H. Stout, | 

“Manager of The Review of Reviivrs. 


| A new size (Six Ounce) bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price ts. t\d., 
| is now on Sale at all Chemists and Stores. 


ORGAN-TONE 


Me Esevp thal Valne for 
Casher Fay Terme 

4 VER MONTH 

“ Se Cartage abd 

a RICE LIST FREER 
DOUGLAS & CO. 

TEOUTU SINGET, 

LoNbON Loc. 


‘Ss 7 BIS ’’ cures 


TOOTHACHE ANO NEURALCIA 


7 Relief Soon as Applied 
Tutath. Is did. oo Chemist, 
or Pet Bist 
Mr. A. Febinion, 1.0.8, 
RCS, Ess, SUR \ DENTICR 


22 Seymour St. Liverpoe, 


ou PEARSON'S WEEKLY. ___teveiar_ 


SEVEN DAYS’ HARD 
LABOUR, 


W. W. is inaquandary. He read recently in some 
pee that an oculist of authority said that railway 
ravellers who made it a practice to ride wita their 
faces towards the engine would within ten years 
become blind. Shortly afterwards he read the remark 
of another orally eminent man to the effect that 
habitually riding in trains with the back towards the 
engine would in ten years render one imbecile. “ Now,” 
writes W. W., “as each authority has decided upon 
ten years, and as I see no possibility of retiring 
3 within that time, and having to travel duily by train 

to and from the City, I am sorely exercised in m 
+. mind whether to become a blind man or a maniac.” 
: “You will most assuredly become the latter 
if you endeavour to follow out all the free advice 
given you by philanthropic people. If you have got 
to travel by train hat lay, the best position should 

t 


Herz is a letter from a gentleman who has done some 
work in connection with the treats. The incident, in 
addition to being amusing, shows how rarely the 
children of poor parents be! a holiday. True, it deals 
with one child only. ut last year I rememlter a 
batch of forty boys in one party who had never been 
in a train. : 


THERE are among those who read these lines many 
thousands who, some years ago, enjoyed the perusal 
of Mr. Geo Griffith’s remarkable story, “The 
Angel of the Revolution,” when it appeared in these 
columns.. In compliance with numerous requests 
which have been made from time to time, we have 
decided to republish this tale in SHorT STORIES. 
The oreniex instalment appears in the number pub- 
lished on 


Iraw the children safely into the “ snecial’’ at the Victoria 
uly 4th, embellished with a double-page | Station (Sheffie'd', and jumped into a coepertmcet just as the 
series of illustrations. I feel sure that I am right in ng was ee pee pl rie i fous s Ys Fasten ten years 
sat old, in a sta consternation : a chorus; of voices soon gave 
Snug evry ner of to groan cony of | entra ew yi ty ee 
aed sO was a fact, for as the train moved out of t e station he the 
expectations of those who have never read it—well, | cushions, and vigorously called for his mother. I tock hit on ny 
‘ou get your penny’s-worth in the rest of the paper. | knee, and had almost succee'led in comforting him, when came 
Thos who are already familiar with the doings of the tunnel. This was the climax. The tears flowed freely, with 
‘Alan Tremayne know better than I do whether they | more cries for “‘ Mother! Mother !”” 
want to read all about them again. 


But all these terrible first experiences of railways paled before 
the happy day he spent rons ping about with his mates, and he 
wasn't at all afraid to make the return journey. 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,22) 15s. 0}d. 
OgrpinaRy SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


W. F. B. writes: “Having read in several papers latel 
of ptomaine poisoning, I have gone through a!l 
my dictionaries and cyclopedias but have been 
unable to discover the word. What does it mean?” 

It is quite true that the word ptomaine is 


lance, 10s.; E.1., 1s.; “4Q.," 2s, 6d.; M. M. BM., £1; J, Dorner, 
Se; A Seribe, S8.; H. Cockerham, is. ; E. F. C., Se. 6d.; C. U., 28, 3d. ; 


be the corner seat, with your back to the engine. In not to be found in any standard dictionary. The | Firstfruits, 48. Cd.; Mrs. Long, od. 5 Miss man, 9d.; Philip 
this way you avoid draughts, dust, and smoke. Do| fact that the term is of a purely scientific nature, and Laing, | $a.; Joey's — ce ey ig 5 a ae en x erick, fd. 


not read, if your railway journey is of any consider- 
able length. This will ruin your eyesight more 
. rapidly than anything I know. 

F. H. asks: ‘“ Would you consider it discovrteous on the 
part of recipient of a business letter to return it with 
the reply written across the face ? That 
depends upon the nature of the letter, if it is simply 
making an inquiry and the recipient is known to the 
sender, there chould be no discourtesy in the action. 
If, however, the writer is a stranger to the receiver, 
then it were certainly more elegant to spare a sheet 
of note-paper to give the information. 

Hovsexexrre wants to know how it is that he sees 
sticky fly-papers in chemists’ and grocers’ shop- 


that its introduction into our language is of compara- 
tively recent date, doubtlessly accounts for its 
omission from books of reference. It is derived from 
the Greek word. Ptomaines are poison produced by 
the decay and putrefaction of animal matter, and are 
mostly to be found in bad meat. 


E. E. T.—Certainly; we shall be happy to enlarge our 
staff and take you on. Of course, you will have to 
take the junior place, begin at the bottom and work 
up; but you needn't mind that. Your duties for the 
first year will be to come down and open the office at 
five o'clock in the morn‘ng, to fill the inkstands, sweep 
up the remains of the poets, etc., lying around over- 
night, feed the office cat, and run errands to the 


: és.; Henry and Ella 
Wood, 28°; A. D. W., £8.; Constance Bear, £1; F. Hoslett. £1; Lane, 
downe, 7s. €d.; RB. Scott, mg) Vivian Bright, 9d.; A. Iredale, 1¢s ; 


; F. and &, 8, 1s, 64.; Doris, Marjorie, and Denise ‘Tyzack, 


Elo se, 1 ited N. Lloyd, £1, Marion Barry, £1 1s.; Vicar of Hig 
es 1s. 61-; 8. W. T. Inted, 43.; weey Ca 


KEEPER has written to us on this matter, because we 
, ; make a speciality of neat scientific questions, and can 
answer this conundrum with one band tied behind our 
back. The fact is that chemists and grocers employ 
boys, who make as high as three and elevenpence 


|, windows so completely covered with the dead flies that | prnter. However, we will send you a detailed list of | A. W. Small, $:.; Emily, Qe, 6d.; B. W-, 2s. 6d. ; , 28. 6d.; 
! there does not seem to he room for CS semetig but ifhe | your duties by post. If, after a fair trial, we think Little Miss Brown, 9s. ; +P a jos. } Tenth Portion, Se. ; 
: buys the paper and takes it home where flies are a8 | ‘you show energy and application," we will let} you | E. F. P., ls. 6d.; W. sd. ;_C. H. Is. Chuzeal, 5s, ;, Wickham 
] thick as three in a bed, he cant get a dozen flies on a write for the paper somewhere downstairs in the Market, 1s, 6a: 5 Ose, Sy Fear One, is 6d.; Brighton, 3s. ; 
sheet of paper in a week. We are glad Hovse-| business department—on the wrappers, maybe. oa", Bombridge, 23.64, ; J. Milton- alt “ys ik Brooke, is. 

ore Daw, ds: 68.“ Carinow,” 3s. 


Since the start of the F. A. F., it bas been the custom 
to give special names to particular days, when the 
donor of £8 2s., or more desiresit. In this connection 
the following days have been named according to the 


; ; ; 36 
penny a day in catching flies. wishes of the subscribers, and if any other generously ee agar edna ik aa and ., 58. i 
THE com pen Rennie pra other week, in which inclined reader wants to perpetuate the memory of a Ae ods] ; BGurowskt Se.; “ Please,” 4s. cde +a ‘ere ‘s ae 
oe kod readers to prove that a cow is A bull, has | friend, or the annivereary of any event, I shall be | Competition, £18 16s. ; W. H. ; 
suggested to J. A., another one on analagous lines. glad to receive his or her cheque for the purpose: CoLLECTED 


‘According to his method of reasoning we are in the July3 we wee Sf Primces’s”” day. . Detey, Rely oat Be sige sme ee egy ers 
, habit of a ting dead cats, because dead cats are 4 ewe we St FRATHERED Wort” day. rence tees Malta, per'J. One tee ewe — District 
buried, they fertil’se the grass, cows eat the 7 we oes ae_ “Henderson, Craig and Co." day. Mize Whitebend, Nod.) s. ; Kenneth t, 10s. ; 
ark y : 4 , grass, 9» 10 we By fe Thought ’’ day. G. Wynne-Panwyn, 8s. 6d.; Miss L. 53. 7d.; o.8. Abertay, 

and we eat the cows. ——A pretty thin "11 TM. Dulwich Park Rugby Football | of Giasgow, 18. 6d. ; Reggie and Hilda Hargrave, Se; 1d.; Phoobe 
method of reasoning, and one that might be greatly Club” day, Violet Freeth, 8. 2d.; Lilian Oakley, 7s.; F. T. Ashweek, 4s. ; 
improved by more ingenious readers. Anyway, here 1 27 wee wee “* Nancy and a” day. x ¥: ales . = : =" ey A of Mine, 4a. ; 

is an opportunity. A solid silver pencil-case will be Aug. 5. oe ae ” ” A Nurse, 7s, Gd. A. A. and burn, £1; TKI Dat Gd; Result of 
given to the sender of the brightest attem t and a | «7 am somewhat perplexed,” writes B. R., “to know Basaar held by Maree ir ag a _vieade, £3 iis. & Won be 


copy of “Ina Chinese Garden,” by Annis Lennoys, 
to each of the next best twenty-five. Pos 

must be addressed to the UNREASONABLE EpIrTor, 
to arrive not later than Monday, July 10th. 


“ AuLD REExie" writes: “I noticed you published 
recently an incident in connection with house-letting 
at Southend. Here is another stran coincidence, 
which happened in my case. Our firm had a few 

} } houses to let within a certain time, and as this time 

: was drawing near, we were naturally anxious, and it 

seemed to be a case of getting them let somehow by 


whether I or my brother is the happier man. He 
lives in what I call air castles; he goes through life 
in a dreamy way, always imagining what h» is going 
to do later on. Troubles of the present don’t seem 
to worry him. He will say: ‘It’s bad, but only wait 
till go-and-so.’ I don’t go in for this sort of thing; I 
am intensely ‘present,’ and things are more al to 
me. He seems to have a far easier time of it than I, 
and I am half inclined to adopt his method. There 
is only one thing in my favour ; J certainly make more 
headway in the world than he does.”—————— 


Helper, s. 6d. . 
Office, King’s H. B. Taylor, £1 7s. Edzell Hotel, Edce! 
Office, Mingo Crom dnton, Se. 4d, F. Mew, te. 24 Pearce 


.; Petty 3 J. H. W., 5s.; Joe 
Shaw, 21 6s. €d.; Scholars of Walton Road School, Bromley, 11s. 3d. ; 


L. M. McB., 4s. 6d.; A. B., 3a. 4d.; 8. Robertshaw, 10s. ; Well-wishers, 
St. Elmo, 1s. 6J.; Miss’ Mease, 1s. 6d.; L. Hogers, £1 23, 6d.: 
H. K., 53.; Sixty-eight Potty, Officers of ~Various of H.M.S. 
Ramiili.s, Mediterranean ; Gunpowder Wor! Ferni! 10s. ; 
Miss 8. Mitchell, 10s. ; F. lies. 6d.; W. Pierson, és. 6d., 
‘Arthur Dartnell, f8.; W. E., 5s. 2d.; Signalman, Middlesbro, 5s. 
Clapham Fa:ish Church, Gentlemen of the Choir, 17s.; Dorothy, 
Etchingham, &s.; G. J. Parnell, 5e.; Employees, Humphrey and 


— 


| hook or by crook. Strange to say, the first person we Your last sentence just about sums up the whole : F. J. Maver, £2 1s.; Mra. M. L. 
let one A was named Hugh Hook, and he was-| thing, B. R. The men who go t rough life Ba rack Si, nlberancte £1; . M. Hughes, 10s.; J. W., iie’6d.4 Lino- 
followed a few days later by William Crook.” in that way never do anything ; with them, | Fe," Tay, Denarturent, er zon so 1; A. Hallam, do, €4. 
it is always what they will do, the pleasures “4s, Glactan-on Sea, per F. W., i7s.; George Williams, 6s, ; J. F. 
they will have, somewhere in the dim future. If the | May, 10s. 6d. ; Sonny Staale ° Peel Nellie H. Talbot, 12s.; E. B., 68. Gd. ; 


payment of the £100 Cycling Insurance. I am now 
in a position to publish the following receipt : 


, Last week an announcement was made regarding the 

‘ 

| Received from the pro; ors of Pearson’s Weekly the sum of 
ived fro pr pnt 


£100, on account of t 1 of my husband— Hugh Cushinan— — — ——— 
who met with un accident while cycling in Glasgow on the 6th of 
June, 1899. (Bigued) 
* ANniz CUSHINAN, 
17th June, 1899. 


J. L. T. asks whether it is possible for a person to tell 
whether a thing is done properly if he is unable to do 
it himself. For example, can a grocer, say, fairly 
criticise the way in which a carpenter makes a box ? 
———-———People are naturally sensitive about 
their own work and are apt to resent criticism, the 
more so as there are many individuals who pretend to 

( be—or really believe that they are—able to on 

\ judgment on anything, and so in a wa t 

clearly shows that they are quite incompetent. On 

the other hand, it is not necessary to be able to 
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that which comes 


P y> 
oo do the thing yourself in order to be a judge. helping others to be happy. Be us to-day, ALL POST FREE. 
) Many a good man has made a sad blunder in| even though your donation bevonly 8 Fraction of whek Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 
; sculpture, or novel writing; it would have | it would be if—. The great thing is to dowhat | Registered Telegraphic Addrese— 


inting, 3 
aa ridiculous for them to have said that their critics 
a were wrong because those critics could not do such 
work themselves. On one occasion a bronze statue of 
a public man was executed and placed in position; 
¢ it was much admired until someone pointed out that 
the coat was buttoned up on the wrong side. Again, 
one cartoon of Mr. G oe asa 
cabinet maker pevieg:s piece of wood; he had the 

right foot forward i d of the left. 


you can, to live up to your proportion in everything, 
and not to dream dreams. Welk aay reads we lining 
in such an air castle, he is hereby invited to step down, 
make his way without delay to the nearest post-office, 
and send me the representation of his proportion, 
either in stam or, postal onde ae help the Presu 
Arm Funp. Then can picture to himself the 
delight of that child whom he assisted to a taste of 
indescribable happiness—a day in the country. 


“Humovunrsome, Lonnon.” 
Messrs, R. 4. THOMPSON & Co. ere our Sole Agents in Sydney 
Pitt Street), Melbourne (362 Little Collins Street nie 
se silaide Ch King Willaom Birost), ond Cape Town (33 Lup 
'P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s 218 
Bhs o Library, 248 Rue Bivoli, and 
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NHITE SHIRTS fitted with our REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


8 YE RS’ experience, the adoption of the latest machinery, the constant eTort of the titi: 
wg Hivhest Vaiue for Mone ud the recommendations of the ids 
dt 


(See Nos. 2 & 3 desorihed below.) 
t sfiel customers are a few of the Factors whieb have esta! bshed JOHN 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirts. NOBLE, Ltd., AS THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 


‘amous throughout the World 
Their economic advan- | sein er es. THE J 0 Hi Nl iy 0 BLE AWARDED THRE CO o ne MEDAL? 
glnnuce By ceniat ting the . : t E The Best Value ticks ak Luhies 
|_| J HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 

Pro 


shirts to te worn twice 
mptly sent by Parcel Post direct from the Originators and Actual Manufacturers 


with absolutely fresh cuffs 
each time they reduce the 
BROOK STREET MILLS, MANCHESTER. 
PATTERNS SENT POST FREE 


laundry bill by one half, ' 
and the shirts with less 
of the two most Durab‘e Cloths in which thes? Costumes are mud 
The Famous JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE. a weather resisting fal ric, and 


frequent washing wear 
twice as long. The inven- 

The Popular JOHN NOBLE COSTUME COATING, a cloth cf lighter weht aed 

sinoother surface. 


tion has commended 

itself to hundreds of 

thousands of customers all 
over the World. 


UNLAUNDRIED WHITE SHIRTS 


Straight from the = weedle to ee 
customer at Wholesale Prices, 


ere ea Se ee ene 


IN THREE QUALITIES— Second day's wear—showing soiled cult turned in. Rig eon iREE S 8 oF 1m sz0cn are 24, 36, and 38 in. round bust (under 

i ” . A ‘ , ig ists, 24, 25, 28 in irts being 38, io, ph 42 in. long in front. Any 

o, 1.—"THE DEFIANCE.” Pure linen cuffs and fronts. With large single cuff, 3 6 «ach, 14 6 half-dozen, post free. tl & 1 hs as 2 8 $ 

<0, 2.—“THE CONQUERRR.” Reversible cuffs, to button Lack or front. 3 Beach. 16 9 half-dozen, post free. other sizes can Te sreciully made to measure, |, 6 extra. 
1.0. Gem" THE CITY SHIRT.” Fit fora duke to wear. Reversible cuffs, and to button hack or front. Sample free by post, 39, G@ooD FELT 

or 81/6 per half-dozen, e HAT @& \ SAILOR 

When ordering, mention size of Neck-band, and say whether to button back cr front. as Sketch, - STRAW 

cETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, F Dept.; 101, Sauchiehall St., CLASCOW. 


Black, Brown, tus sketeh) in 


Navy, Grey. «G 7 
‘resn and White, 
Carriage, 44. Cardinal & White, 
Black and White, 
Brown and White, 
& Helio & White, 
311, carriage, 4d. 


Model 1083. 
Aa vane SMART 
ESIGN. 


The Hehe e ohas saddle and 
sleeves tinetl and is effectively 
trimmet with Wack Russia 
braid, sur- 0 & mounted 

hy a ot pretty 

floral desigu of emiintdery in 
contrasting shade. The Skirt 
is well made and finished, 
Price complete costume, 
10:6; carringe, 6d. Or the 


Skirt alone for 563 carrince, ful. 


Mode: 984. 
oa excea tinny aaah well- mmale 
esterticld Coat and smart up-to 
date , Price, — - Model 1076. 
tume 6; Special Value. Bodice well-cut, 
The’ aeiet es glone, to: and ‘trimmed with black and gold 
(6: carr raid ina fern leaf design. 
Costume Goating or Cheviot Faanionabte 10/6 Skirt. Price 
Serge, or Whits Pique at complete costume, 10/6; carriage, 
sams price. Skirt alone, 5/6; carria carriage, Sd. 


THE JOHN NOBLE LADIES’ OWN DESICNS 
KNOCKABOUT made up he-peamd ipooran at most 
moderate ges. 
“A CFROCKS, | Patterns ang Estimates 
In Good Serge, with | _ sent free. — Model 1010. 
Saddle Top, » Pull | A WONDERFUL A good plain tailor-built cos: 


Sleeves, and Poc et. tume Skirt, latest cut and 
Lengths and Prices: PRICE LIST fashionable width, with pleated 
21 24 27 30 33 36 (16s ges illustrated) contain. | back. In John Noble Cheviot 
16 2/- 26 3/- 36 4- ing hundred of 


Serge, Costume Coating. 
bargains in /@; avert Coating, 6 11; 


2 Cotemes x all kinds, at all A 
ne iene: ire Mentioy, | ™ Millinery, iting, BAG; Cur. fl. extra, i 
Postage, 4d. extra. Dress tc Haraerend y's Suits, | COTTON COSTUMES & BLOUSES 
J «nbrics, General Drapery. IN CREAT VARIETY. ‘ 
CAP, as Sketch, 18.; | etc. Write fora copy. It will 
postage, 2d. fave you money. Sketches, ac. Fost Free. 


Bankers : **London City and Midland Bank Ltd.” 
lease name ‘ Pearson's Weekly” and send your order direct to 


‘obacconists Commencing. 
‘ld. Guide ‘Sopages), 3d, a Ir Re HARLE Wee 
So.00b. Tooaccor tue. 6 to [1 sohneon Hal», of Stamford Hill, Lond: 


£2.00, Tooscconi HEE F heard of at the Hotel Yokima, Lake Elz ; 
sé, Et n Ba stew Sy: Dakot 1, C-S-A., will communicate with us, the under: 


1 2 
’ Hairdressers fitted fate and orletnal h \ h Postal Orde 
| igned, he will hear someth nz to his advantage. ments, Send inet wit! oatul Orler 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH! Sp Reciea te tres... yra:teatstin): Re ee eee te ipurtam. | PRANCIN ® 00.29 Ludeate Hill Lamdun. Estab 
SS ————————————— 


Cee eee Ses 
The Introduction of PCCCCCHSS SS OTOSOSOOSOOSOOSE SOS, ~ reece 
PCD iw ITSEM 4 7 THE FAMOUS ?cyutswcs: 

Ae" Totaen, HOUSEHOLD oves|{? IT's ' 


Borsagn i itis NcH- Ingtammaie Stain 


FLY BEDSTEADS tescx ey 
PAPERS ees nee EXTRACT OF HERBS. 


. Latest Desigua avd 
Se Seles ers Imprecrments G°: BOTTLE MAKES § GALLONS 
Thy Gannat mesise Thee. non-inroxicatinc BEER. 


Mot ©? offensive to tho The most palatable refreshing tonic drink 
@ Clezninu @. producible. 


Be Sure you get MATHER'S. IMITATED but NOT BQUALLED, 


of testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly 
supersding the bi,' 
clumsy razors hitherto} 
used. Do not accept 
any not bearing the 
registered Trade Mark 
© The Mab,” or you 
will be disappointed, 
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CHEMICAL 


SPSOCOOOOSOS 


“| CHOcONTE] 


Sold by Chemists and Druggists only. Tnis is Chocolate i in ro ool juereu 
W. MATHER Limited Sent Pest free same day as ordered. DELICIOUS 
Dyer Street, Sanehester. 7 “MAB Co., Sold ervrgiipre wT and S? Packets. 


73, Newhall St., BIRMINCHAM. 
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20 HIGHEST A WARDS 


aT EVERY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION SINGE 1851, 
a aneve” IT HAS BEEN IN COMPETITION, 


9 ; 


Soap 


HAS INVARIABLY BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST. 
DISTINCTION AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE JUDGES. 


SPHSSSHSSSHOSOSHOOOOOS 


The Testimony of Eminent “Analytical — 
~~ Chenrists: a an 

vy 
- From Dr. REDWOOD, P.H.D., ie free frou any conatictl —to persons of delicat® Js | 
| FB “LC, F.C.S., . 1 Bc.» te: from si salen sae eel is £3 
ale fas Se Gr rt Br. | ib tor it Pie ent iNiuetrated the pertection of | 
“My ara’ytical and_ pract % 

ponncneney 9 pers Popes very aoenned STEVENSON McABAM, Esq, F 

never come across snother toilet soap aig : PH.D., &c., h 

i are tat it’ may ba uted with watoss Lecturer on — 4 geons’ Hall, 3 

i Sel ch ema ee dma 

} is “ 5 

i ; CHAS. R. C. TICHBORNE, Esq., oct ete ath ms Pann * 
Wl - LLD., B.LC., F.C.S.». _ shoye in Ea vd T can oertily tg te teine 1E 
4) gate, paattrnct Seiad alee | Gey tae emwiacaaute st 
course its io Rend suatint romesia Rime 

; “IT have made three separate ‘and prety eer or | therefore used Ca " ge tex toilet oh 

bath pur] especially, of ih 
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Why not have Value for Money? 
—adhgy = DAINTY FOO 
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“PRIZE CROP’ | EEneian 


CIGARETTES, andl ~ sO. HOME wane ‘MARMALADE 


: For Begedtaet phrés, CAMP PIES, POTTED MEATS, SALMON AND SHRIMP PASTE. 
|} WEIGHT D. VALUE 
1) FOR PER 8 OL tH 


; RY TEBM FOR SANDWICHES. Sample Fate post free, 64. 

|, peally Superior Sauce: MACONOCHIE’S CHUTWEY RELISH: A valuable aid to Digestion. 
MAOONOOHIE BROS., 131 Leadenhall $t., London, E.0. 
pints oe, — Re ei <i ae POT 


| Used in all the 
“ Happy Homes of England” 


Al Communications respecting Acvertisements skculd be sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, TENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 


